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THE PRINCIPLES OF COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATION 


THE principles of community organization 
here presented have been deduced from a body 
of data concerning a specific community of ten 
thousand population, based upon a_ house-to- 
house survey, and case and topical studies. 
Thus it combines the photographic approach, 
which aims to gain a general view of the com- 
munity, with the analytical, which would ex- 
plore the underlying principles of the social 
structure. These principles are given with only 
such reference to their setting as clarity de- 
mands, under the following divisions: ecological 
factors; interecommunity relations; community 
solidarity; community disorganization; com- 
munity inertia; community leadership; primary 
relationships. The way is thus open for an 
appraisal of the problem of promoting com- 
munity organization in the specific city studied, 
a phase of the entire project with which the 
present article does not deal. The general 
validity of the principles submitted could best 
be tested by comparison with similar studies of 
other communities—should such a body of re- 
search be built up. 

The purpose of this study is to present prin- 
ciples of community organization which have 
been gleaned from a research project in Albion, 
Michigan, a city of 10,000. This community 
combines the interests of a college town with a 
meeting of industrial, commercial and cultural 
needs of the citizens and people of contiguous 
territory. The population is sufficiently com- 
posite in racial elements, including negroes, to 
afford a type of many industrial communities. 
The present trend towards urbanization and 
regional development is found in marked fash- 
ion. A study of industrial and commercial 
affiliations plainly reveals tentacles of interest 
reaching out from Detroit, one hundred miles 
to the eastward, and from Chicago, two hun- 
dred miles to the west. 


In presenting these principles we are at- 
tempting to analyze social facts that underlie 
the life of this community. 
findings are in accord with previously worked 
out principles of community organization, we 
submit them as further evidence of their truth. 


In so far as the 


I. Ecotogicat Factors 

An insight is gained into the meaning of the 
terms community and neighborhood. Albion is 
properly termed a community in that it is a 
human aggregation residing in a defined area, 
sensing some common ties, cooperating in some 
major interests, and possessing some govern- 
mental mechanism that expresses the group 
ideas and attitudes. The comparatively small 
population precludes any occasion for using the 
term neighborhood to designate any but a small 
primary group within the larger community. 
As they are built up around various functions 
within the city, the neighborhoods in Albion 
are eccentric circles all bounded by the common 
circumference of community interests. 

The more constant the common 
around which the first beginnings of a settle- 
ment cluster, the more assured it is of contin- 
Lumbering towns one 


interests 


uity in its existence. 
hundred miles to the north arose and faded out 
Albion’s attractions were of a 
climate, a 


in a generation. 
more permanent 
plentiful water supply, and a prairie-like con- 
tour which did not require extensive clearing, 
appealed to the coming farmer. Waterways 
and roads gave outlet to older settlements. 
Census records show a steady natural growth 
without any of the social complications which 
are apt to offset the advantages of a boom. 
Moreover, the attractions offered by the raw 
materials at hand predetermine in a large 
measure the type of settlers. People who came 
to wrest their living from the land were those 
of the courage, vision, patience and faith that 
Such idealism placed the 


nature; the soil, 


pioneering requires. 
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building of a church college among the primary 
needs, actually achieving this only two years 
after the founding of a grist-mill. 

With the injection of new major interests 
and the growth of transportation came increas- 
ing freedom from the purely physical aspects 
of the environment. Early foundations were 
laid for this community as a trading center. 
Its later development lay largely quite as in- 
dependent of this as dependent upon it. The 
college became a greater determinant than tim- 
ber; the overflow of the auto industry from 
Detroit more a factor than the water-power. 
Industry, benefiting from the advantages of 
original features, now advances because of other 
factors, such as relationship to other centers. 
This is in harmony with the general law of 
geographic environment; man gradually creates 
a “technical environment” in which nature plays 
a constantly receding part. 


II. INTERCOMMUNITY RELATIONS 


Under the modern type of organization, 
growth and activity are largely dependent upon 
intercommunity relationships. Massed produc- 
tion requires an outlet far beyond the immediate 
territory. The accident of location is an im- 
portant determinant in the growth of a com- 
munity. Albion’s factories have not been 
established on account of the immediate pres- 
ence of natural resources, but because of market 
facilities. Its location upon the direct line 
between Detroit and Chicago has given it the 
advantages of their arteries of communication. 

Survey of Albion’s major industries—as to 
outlet of manufactured products, affiliated con- 
cerns, fluctuations of the market and similar 
phases—reveals a marked dependence upon 
Detroit and suggests the grip that a metropoli- 
tan area has in its regional development upon 
relatively distant areas. Though industrially a 
smaller city may be very much of a satellite of 
the regional center, its expanding, trading and 
cultural activities assume more and more a con- 
sciousness of community individuality. 

The city, due to the impulse of urbanization 
from without, allied to its growth from within, 
shows a contemporary evolution from the 
“rurban” to the urban type—a process which is 
by no means completed. Schools are being 
built that are more in harmony with city plans. 
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Retail stores are changing from the two-storied, 
red-painted type to those possessing equipment 
and management of a modern kind. 

Albion is a trading center for an area that 
extends in oval shape a distance of seventeen 
miles north, nineteen miles south, nine and a 
half miles east, and twelve miles west. The 
rapidly increasing socialization of rural life is 
reflected in the needs which seek satisfaction 
here. It is the center for shipping, health 
agencies, education, religion, culture and recrea- 
tion for much of the surrounding country 
region. 

The seemingly fortuitous course of commun- 
ity development presents an interesting subject 
for speculation. We may contrast the devel- 
opment of four neighboring settlements in Cal- 
houn county, all practically contemporaneous in 
their beginning, all lying on the same main 
line between Chicago and Detroit, all possess- 
ing similar water-power, climate and soil. One 
has almost lost its identity, and the others have 
populations of 46,000, 10,000 and 4,200 re- 
spectively. Community growth may be likened 
in homely analogy to a snowball. When 
through some individual or group initiative— 
such as founding a college or establishing an 
industry—a point of attraction has been estab- 
lished, growth is experienced in widely di- 
vergent interests. Better facilities for com- 
munication, greater advertising, more business 
and cultural contacts, all radiate from this cen- 
ter, when once the ball has been set rolling. 


III. Community So.iparity 


A certain community consciousness is ap- 
parent in Albion. People living within its 
bounds are impressed with its “folkways” and 
its eustoms, and in varying degrees are aware 
of its distinctive pattern. Contributing to this 
personality is the fact that many institutions 
and organizations minister to the entire popu- 
lation, and the residents can only express them- 
selves in certain phases of life through these 
community-wide agencies. As these common 
interests are extended through any chosen 
agency, the sense of solidarity grows. 

The end of all community life is the greatest 
possible enrichment of the individuals compos- 
ing it. Under a democratic ideal, that well- 
being should be extended in maximum degree to 
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every individual, the less privileged as well as 
the more favored. The library, the hospital, 
the school system, recreational and park facili- 
ties, are joint enterprises for securing for each 
individual what he alone could not secure. 
Factors of this type contribute largely to the 
“psychie income” of the people of the commun- 
ity, and are a vital part of the social culture. 
Community organization harnesses potential 
powers to the work to be done, by furnishing 
the machinery of action. The twofold benefit is 
thus achieved: firstly, furnishing opportunities 
of self-expression or of exercising previously 
dormant abilities; and secondly, securing some 
concrete benefit for the The 
Chamber of Commerce, though specifically an 
industrial and commercial organization, out of a 
local membership of 570 enlisted 536 in the 
definite community 


community. 


performance of some 
service. 

Associations of different sorts which perform 
some specialized function in the community can 
be fused to promote the general welfare or to 
secure a common goal. In Albion many of the 
smaller group loyalties, such as the clubs within 
the federation, and the neighborhood branches 
of the Parent-Teachers Association, can be en- 
listed to stimulate interest in a more community- 
wide enterprise. The better organized the 
community, the more clearly should each group 
sense its own function and cooperate to make 
its contribution to the general unity. 

“Mutualism” is a positive factor in solidifying 
community forees. One’s contribution will be 
largely commensurate with what he receives. 
The nucleus of social activity is invariably in- 
The process of community 
One rejoices in a 


dividual interest. 
building is a reciprocal one. 
city’s progress because from that accrues advan- 
tages to the citizen whose interests are identified 
with the place. Allegiance or town spirit is 
given in exchange for what the city is able to 
give. For each the socio-centric 


activities are but an extension of an ego-centric 


individual, 


consciousness. 

It is interesting to note along what lines vol- 
untary effort for the community is most easily 
directed. Leisure time activities are a common 
center of interest, as shown in the Recreational 
Association, Civie Music Association, ete. Safe- 
guarding of health through community enter- 
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prise is a fruitful field for cooperation. En- 
deavors that appeal to civic pride or to a spirit 
of rivalry with neighboring towns, as in the 
building of the community hospital and hotel, 
have a powerful leverage on public interest. 


IV. Community DIsORGANIZATION 

The social pattern depends for its mainte- 
nance and vitality upon the loyalty and centrali- 
zation of the individual interests. The lack of 
efficient community the failure to 
achieve cohesive action on the part of individuals 
or groups, is a condition that may be termed 
not to be pre- 


control, 


social disorganization.’ It is 
sumed, however, that entirely cohesive action of 
all individuals constitutes the goal toward which 
programs in community organization evolve. 
Since the attitude of individuals is dominated 
by ego-centrie forces, a certain degree of social 
disorganization There is always a 
conflict between the individual and society. He 
seeks to express himself while society seeks to 
coerce him within certain molds.” 

Among causes of social waste may be compet- 


prevails. 


ing organizations, too many of which promote 
disorganization. If too keen a spirit of rivalry 
exists—as possibly between churches—the spirit 
of unity essential to the best promotion of the 
common goal is endangered. 

Too many organizations may also promote 
disorganization by dissipating social resources. 
The aim of each should be either to satisfy some 
immediate need of the members, or to afford a 
channel of accomplishing some ultimate objec- 
tive through joint effort. It follows that an 
overlapping of societies which serve similar 
goals weakens community solidarity. 

The presence of inadequate or outgrown social 
machinery makes more difficult the adoption of 
methods better adapted to present needs. In- 
stitutionalism is prone to perpetuate itself at 
the expense of progress. Officials who profit 
by maintaining their present status of organiza- 
tion may be expected to resist being set aside 
even for more adequate systems. 

Community disorganization is revealed in the 
conflict of community with individual interest. 

1C. A. Ellwood, ‘‘Psychology of Human So- 
ciety,’? New York, 1925, pp. 177-79. 

2 E. A. Ross, ‘‘Social Control,’’ New York, 1924, 
pp. 1+. 
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The absence of definite city planning and zoning 
resulted in much haphazard development. The 
concentration of city improvements in desirable 
locations has been prompted by a consideration 
of group, rather than of civie needs. Those 
people and neighborhoods with social prestige 
have enclosed many improvements in their own 
residential spheres. 

Community disorganization may be incipient 
organization, if guided by skilful and influential 
leadership.» When a lack becomes too glaring, 
the way is paved for an advance. Local at- 
tempts which have been made to organize a 
central charities association, so far unavailing, 
have at least suggested the way out. 

Attention may be called to the growing de- 
mand for standards of social measurements, 
that the community may, to some degree, realize 
whether the spiritual results of certain tangible 
investments warrant their continuance. Are the 
results achieved by the combined efforts and 
budgets of over one hundred organizations com- 
mensurate with the social and financial cost? 
The greater the degree of organization within a 
community, the more cognizant will it become 
of the meaning of its own “social processes.’’* 


V. Community INERTIA 


By community inertia we mean the inability 
or unwillingness to move from some accustomed 
condition or mode of action. The importance 
of this approach lies in the recognized need of 
striking a balance between integration on the 
one hand and variation on the other. On one 
hand, such stabilizing forces as custom and con- 
servatism exist, which, if carried to an extreme, 
lead to social stagnancy. The community be- 
comes sluggish and adjustments to new condi- 
tions are hampered. On the other hand, there 
is a possibility of too much change, without the 
ballast of the integrative factors. 

Community inertia may render permanent 
desirable features as well as impede progress. 
In this fact lies room for the honest difference 
of opinion between the conservative and liberal. 
A local dinner club for Albion’s business and 


3J. F. Steiner, ‘‘Community Organization,’’ 
New York, 1925, pp. 30-1. 

4M. C. Elmer, ‘‘ Interpreting Social Processes,’’ 
Journal of Applied Sociology, 11, 247-51. 
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professional men has been maintained for years, 
to the exclusion of such national institutions as 
Rotary and Kiwanis. Though the neweomer’s 
first reaction to the preempting of the field by 
a purely local, loosely organized club may be 
one of criticism, further observation reveals the 
value of its peculiar features. Its democracy, 
inclusiveness, its unifying rather than divisive 
influence, its adaptability to local needs, com- 
mend it to the community, hence its striking 
continuance. 

The psychological basis of inertia is fre- 
quently the reluctance to forego accustomed 
modes of action or thought. When the rapidly 
increasing demand for parking space outgrew 
the earlier provisions, more adequate arrange- 
ments were resented as meddlesome because of 
the failure of many readily to adjust themselves 
to changed conditions. 

Persistent propaganda is necessary to formu- 
late sufficient public sentiment to initiate action. 
During a recent period of ten years, twenty-one 
fatal accidents have occurred at certain of the 
numerous railroad crossings. The peak of zeal 
for safeguarding these crossings comes when 
the public has been shocked into attention by 
some particularly moving tragedy; but the in- 
terest which flares up soon tends to fade. If 
the initial cost of inaugurating a needed change 
is kept too prominently in mind, it militates 
against having a large enough vision to under- 
take the project. 

Corollary to the need for sustained effort is 
that of organized machinery. Many of the 
recent achievements of the Chamber of Com- 
merce dealt with long-felt lacks, long unsatisfied, 
until the necessary agencies for securing action 
were called into being. 


VI. Community LEADERSHIP 

In the institutions existent in Albion many 
“lengthened shadows” of past leaders are dis- 
cernible. An outstanding personality sets the 
pattern for social action. They are the recog- 
nized leaders who through inheritance or 
through previous successes in their chosen lines 
of work possess the prestige which marks them 
as worthy of being followed. 

Although Albion maintains its function as a 
primary service community, and also partakes 
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of the character of an industrial town, it is the 
presence of the college which most definitely 
affects its personality. Through numerous ave- 
nues of leadership the cultural level is raised 
by this institution. 

The value of outside leadership is in propor- 
tion to the degree in which it adapts its pro- 
gram to local needs, and avails itself of the 
prestige of the acknowledged local leaders, 
while it maintains its ability to act with greater 
perspective. The recreational program, intro- 
duced by the national organization, has been a 
pronounced success because it combined the 
benefits of a wide experience with a careful 
meeting of expressed local needs. Development 
followed a careful sequence of stages which 
gradually encompassed ever-widening groups of 
supporters. 

The use of specialists as community leaders 
in their own fields has been practiced consider- 
ably. Americanization work has been in charge 
of a committee composed of a social science 
teacher, a professor from the college, a clergy- 
man and two citizens who have passed through 
the process of naturalization. This principle 
may be extended to relate to sympathetic atti- 
tude as well as to technical knowledge. 

Cross-fertilization of cultures is a societal as 
well as a biological necessity for continued 
vigorous development. The steady growth of 
the city and college ensures a continuous filtra- 
tion of new leadership of widely diverse train- 
ing and experience, which keeps the current of 
community life flowing. 

The personality element is an indispensable 
element in community progress. A movement 
which lacks the impetus of a personal driving 
force soon lags. Outstanding results in fire 
prevention, school savings systems and school 
absence prevention, show marked correlation 
with potent leadership. 

Organization is not an end in itself, but is to 
be prized as an efficient social tool for cultivat- 
ing personality. Since every individual either 
weakens or strengthens a community, the well- 
developed community affords opportunities to as 
many individuals as possible to unfold and 
enhance their own personalities in a way that 
shall enrich the group. The work of the recrea- 
tional forces in Albion makes this ideal a reality 
for several hundred individuals. 
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VII. Prrwary RELATIONSHIPS 


Adhering somewhat closely to the interpreta- 
tions given the term “primary relations” by 
Professor Cooley, we attach the phrase to those 
social contacts that are “characterized by face- 
to-face association and cooperation.” These 
would cover such associations as the family, the 
neighborhood, the closely woven interest groups 
and even the community in which exists a large 
measure of sympathetic understanding. The 
diminishing of primary contacts which has been 
deplored as one of the consequences of the 
urbanization of modern industry is not felt in 
a community like Albion to nearly so marked a 
degree as in many larger places. 

Face-to-face contacts which were woven into 
the fabric of primitive life may be consciously 
stimulated. In Albion, parks owned in com- 
mon are the scene of community recreations 
which fuse group interests. A program for city 
beautification fostered civic pride and so molded 
individual action into a group consciousness. 

Permanence of residence, which encourages 
neighborhood contacts, is promoted by home 
ownership. Real estate values here are not in- 
flated, and 78 per cent. of the homes are owned 
by the occupants. 

Difference in race is a marked barrier to 
primary relationships. The problem of assimi- 
lation of the northern European and English- 
speaking peoples is negligible. Barriers as they 
exist between native white and southern Euro- 
peans may disappear, particularly for the chil- 
dren born of alien parents, through a gradual 
process of assimilation. A more difficult prob- 
lem faces the colored group, since the color line 
remains, even when obstacles of culture can be 
overcome. 

The tendency exists simply to accept these 
outgroups as different, rather than to attempt 
to include them in the advantages afforded most 
of the citizens. Such agencies as exist for their 
help are prompted by a missionary spirit rather 
than by any consciousness of community one- 
ness. Cases have occurred when citizens have 
given personal and helpful service to alien 
families, and bridged with noteworthy success 
the separating social distance. 

5C. H. Cooley, ‘‘Social Organization,’’ New 
York, 23-31, 1918; Elwood, ‘‘The Psychology of 
Human Society,’’ New York, 1925, pp. 118-19. 
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Face-to-face contacts characterize practically 
all the charitable work of sixty organizations 
observed. The reporting of the ease of need as 
well as administering the relief is chiefly through 
personal channels. This results, indeed, in much 
duplication of effort, and forfeits the value of 
modern methods of relief. Many interested 
helpers prefer to forego the advantages of 
centralization of relief, that they may retain the 
personal satisfaction engendered. 

Obviously, one cross-section of community 
life such as Albion affords does not suffice for 
an exhaustive treatment of the principles of 
community organization. The general useful- 
ness of such a project as this would be greatly 
enhanced by the building up of a body of similar 
studies, thus affording a basis for comparative 
observation. As to the specific community 
studied, the writer has extended his project to 
the discernment of four major lacks: need for 
greater coordination of effort; need of city 
planning; need of extending community con- 
sciousness; need of self-expression for less 
articulate groups. With this body of principles 
in the background, a critique of available agen- 
cies, such as the eommunity council, community 
center, ete., for meeting these lacks was under- 
taken. 

W. Wuitcoms WHITEHOUSE 

ALBION COLLEGE 





TEACHERS AND THE POLITICAL LIFE 
OF THE NATION 

AmonG the many problems which American 
education now faces, none is more vital to the 
spiritual health of the nation than the cultiva- 
tion of wholesale attitudes towards government. 
Important aspects of the matter are obedience 
to law and the spirit in which such adherence 
is given, understanding and respect for author- 
ity, intelligent insight into important political 
problems, appreciation of ideals of govern- 
mental supervision and ownership of important 
utilities, and soon. Furthermore, at the present 
time about one person in ten is said to be an 
employee of the government. Unless the signs 
of the times are deceptive, there seems to be a 
great likelihood that the government agencies 
employing men and women will increase rather 
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than decrease in number. Thus, the problem of 
the school in educating the faithful government 
employee and cultivating in others proper atti- 
tudes towards public service is consequently 
going to be even greater in the future than it is 
to-day. 

In order to cultivate, in the children in her 
classroom, loyalty to government and respect for 
it, combined with intelligent and critical interest, 
the teacher herself will have to have a vivid and 
inspired understanding of the meaning of gov- 
ernment. She will also have to be filled per- 
haps with something of the crusader spirit. At 
a time when political corruption is being un- 
earthed daily among government officials and 
when the term “honest graft” seems to be an 
accepted commonplace of our language, the chal- 
lenge facing the teaching profession in regard 
to the cultivation in the coming generation of 
effective ideals towards the conduct of govern- 
ment can not be exaggerated. 

A valuable approach to the problem of giving 
the teacher an understanding of political life is 
to make vivid the human character of govern- 
ment. Too many persons view the body politic 
as an impersonal thing called “the government” 
—losing sight of its highly personal composi- 
tion and their direct relationship to it. For in- 
stance, a recent study of socially handicapped 
ex-service men revealed very strikingly that 
many of these individuals seemed to view the 
federal bureaus as great, all-seeing, impersonal 
machines, rather than as human agencies. Many 
of them did not make known their needs through 
the regular channels for such applications be- 
cause they thought “Uncle Sam” would find out 
about their needs of his own initiative, aud 
would see that they were cared for! Further- 
more, the statement, “The present administration 
is corrupt,” does not really mean to most citizens 
“Our present administration is corrupt.” Their 
attitude of detachment is too strong, in such 
eases, for them to identify themselves with such 
ignominy. Though, on the contrary, it is always 
“We won the war” or “We have the greatest na- 
tional resources in the world.” All too often the 
weaknesses of the government are identified with 
the villainy of others. We do not personally 
claim them as we do our country’s triumphs. 
One way to bring before teachers the human 
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character of government is to allow them to see 
the important government officials, and to hear 
from them a description of their tasks. This 
gives the future teacher an opportunity to see 
these persons and to judge for herself of their 
capabilities for holding office as well as to obtain 
information regarding the duties of their offices. 
It is a great object-lesson in democratic govern- 
ment. The prospective teachers can realize 
something of the type of person who now 
chooses political life and also get a general idea 
of the duties which are part of the routine of 
government. If in addition they learn the 
means of selection of these officials, their sal- 
aries, and educational qualifications, and have an 
opportunity to observe some of the actual func- 
tioning of these officials—such as the courts in 
session or the legislature at work—then the ac- 
tivities of the government are taught to them 
with something like the same vividness and 
understanding that is obtained from demonstra- 
tion exercises in a course in the physical or 
biological sciences. 

The means by which this purpose may be ac- 
complished are shown in the outline of a course 
now being given at a large teachers’ college. 
This course was organized by the writer with the 
advice of the president of the institution. The 
proximity of this college to the capital of the 
state was of great advantage when inviting state 
officers to describe their work to the student- 
body. As these officials were busy during the 
day, the lectures were all held after dinner in 
the evening and were followed by receptions at 
which the students were given an opportunity 
to meet the speakers and to ask them questions. 
As it was planned to give the course in alternate 
years, members of the graduating class were re- 
quired to attend these lectures; attendance for 
others was optional. 

The governor of the state opened the course 
with a description of the work of his office. 
Following him came the state auditor, who gave 
concrete details of how the state finances are 
run. The state superintendent of public in- 
struction spoke on the work of his department, 
utilizing the opportunity also to distribute 
copies of the state course of study and school 
laws, and to discuss briefly, in connection with 
the subject of state educational statistics, the 
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more important blanks and forms which these 
future teachers were to encounter in their work 
in the schools of the state. The important state 
officers of health, child hygiene and child wel- 
fare, were also represented by officials who de- 
scribed the workings of their departments, and 
gave out copies of the literature which their 
agents distribute throughout the state. These 
latter departments are especially significant to 
teachers, and their active cooperation was de- 
sired by these officials in order to make their 
efforts more successful. The game warden de- 
seribed his duties, and brought along mounted 
specimens of the principal game animals of the 
state. 

This course might be made more comprehen- 
sive by including descriptions of other state 
departments, lectures explaining the judicial 
features of the government, the work of a 
United States senator or congressman, and the 
duties of a senator or representative in the state 
legislature. Likewise, for the smaller units of 
government, officers of city, town, or county 
might be invited to discuss their work. 

Of course, the personnel of speakers would be 
determined largely by cireumstances. Institu- 
tions located at or near the state capital would 
have more opportunity to obtain the services 
of high state officials than those at more distant 
places. The latter might have to wait upon 
opportune visits or be satisfied with minor 
officials or even But 
every institution, by searching its locality, will 
probably be able to find some persons with the 
insight and experience necessary to describe the 
working of government as a personal, human 
venture, rather than as the impersonal, machine- 
like affair which it assumes so often in common 
thought. 

Wherever it is convenient, future teachers 
should also be taken to the state capital to view 
the workings of government at first-hand. If 
at all possible, it should be arranged that these 
students attend the legislature frequently while 
it is in session. If the problems which face their 
state are brought to their notice in classes in 
history, civies, economies and polities, or in 
forum discussions, such visits to the legislature 
will be highly instructive in making vivid to 
them the procedures of our law-making bodies, 


secretarial assistants. 
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and revealing the attitudes and the interest dis- 
played towards these problems by the chosen 
representatives of the people. 

Two objections might be raised to this course, 
first that the officials who are chosen to take 
part in the course may lack the fluency or 
ability in public speaking needed to make the 
course really worth while. Experience has 
demonstrated that those individuals who really 
understand their work, who are truly sensitive 
to the opportunities and responsibilities of their 
office, and feel some patriotic zeal in their work, 
have no difficulty in describing it to groups of 
future teachers. Often a man who lacks oratory 
will in response to questions make clear to his 
audience his comprehension of the duties of his 
office. Even though the speaker were to bore 
or disgust the audience, he would really be 
giving the future teachers a valuable lesson in 
government. A second objection might be that 
busy state officials would not have time or would 
not want to take part in the course. This can 
not be answered except by actual trial. In the 
course herein deseribed no such difficulty arose. 

To offer the opportunity to a group of young 
students, especially prospective teachers, to get 
this direct view of the nature and functioning 
of government is a very valuable object-lesson. 
Students still in the radiance of adolescent senti- 
ments ean often be inspired to devote their lives 
to publie service. Those in training to become 
teachers usually have such ideals already 
aroused. A course like the one outlined above 
may be extremely useful in encouraging these 
individuals to enter the field of polities. We 
need not go far into the history of the American 
people to discover that teachers who later left 
the classroom and entered the government ser- 
vice in some other capacity have been among the 
most progressive and inspired public servants. 
Any method of encouraging more persons of this 
type to enter politics or the publie service de- 
serves serious consideration. 

Even if the future teacher is not filled with 
ideals of publie service in the practical way of 
wanting to hold public office, he will pass on to 
his children his own sentiments in regard to the 
importance of honesty, loyalty and devotion in 
such work. In fact, a generation of teachers in- 
spired with high ideals of public service, and 
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conveying them to their pupils each day in the 
classroom by work and deed, will do more to 
elevate the efficiency and moral tone of govern- 
ment service than many miles of civil service 
laws could do alone. For in the last analysis, the 
test of an employee is his spirit of service, not 
the laws, regulations and inspections which sur- 
round him. . 

A teacher interested in government should be- 
lieve above all in human progress through edu- 
cation, and be truly inspired by the remarkable 
achievements of the human mind in developing 
the civilization we now enjoy. Above all, the 
basis of stability of thinking in regard to the 
prospect of political life is a scientific optimism 
—an optimism which recognizes the slow evolu- 
tion of human institutions in the great per- 
spective of history. One with such insight 
would realize moreover that it is to be expected 
that a democratic government would be affected 
by evil as well as by righteous influences, be- 
cause human nature has potentialities which may 
lead in either direction. The oft-stated problem 
facing our educational system consists in de- 
veloping socially desirable attitudes and be- 
havior from the raw materials of human nature. 
In the last analysis the survival of democratic 
principles will depend upon the solution of the 
many problems bound up in this one. 

NORMAN FENTON 

CALIFORNIA BUREAU OF 

JUVENILE RESEARCH, 
WHITTIER, CALIFORNIA 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


FINANCIAL SUPPORT OF EDUCATION 
IN ROUMANIA 

AccorpIng to a report from the Bureau of 
Education national financial support of educa- 
tion in Roumania is chiefly in the form of pay- 
ing all teachers’ and administrators’ salaries, 
though considerable sums are appropriated for 
buildings, material and scholarships. The 1928 
budget of the ministry amounts to 4,732,289,000 
lei, as compared with 2,643,114,000 in 1926 and 
4,001,000,000 in 1927. Of the increase of 731,- 
000,000 lei in 1928 over the 1927 appropriation, 
588,000,000 had already been spent in 1927 for 
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the 1928 salary account. The additional 143,- 
000,000 represents approximately 120,000,000 
for salaries of increased personnel especially in 
the primary and trade schools, and 23,000,000 
for material for the different institutions, par- 
ticularly increased laboratory facilities in the 
University of Bucharest, and scholarships of 
various kinds. The prevailing rate of exchange 
since August, 1927, has been $.00625 to 1 lei. 

The publie school system of some 14,954 insti- 
tutions includes 14,084 elementary schools en- 
rolling 1,599,331 pupils and employing 35,199 
teachers (1926-27 data) ; 95 normal schools with 
24,877 pupils and 1,655 teachers; 127 commer- 
cial schools with 19,582 pupils and 995 teachers; 
281 trade schools with 135,945 pupils and 2,763 
teachers; 363 secondary schools with 114,280 
pupils and 4,007 teachers (1924-25); and the 
four universities attended by 23,534 students 
and employing 4,815 faculty members (1925— 
26). In addition to the 1,917.549 pupils and 
49,434 teachers in the public institutions, there 
was in 1923-24 an enrolment of 222,123 pupils 
taught by 7,732 teachers in 2,213 private schools 
of kindergarten, elementary and secondary rank, 
_ but many of these have since been discontinued 
or have become public schools. 

The elementary school course covers a period 
of seven years. The child enters school at about 
the age of seven and for four years studies: 
religion and conduct; the Roumanian language; 
arithmetic and elementary geometry; history, 
civil law and the geography of Roumania; nat- 
ural science and physics; hygiene; freehand 
drawing, singing, and physical education; and 
manual training, agricultural training (offered 
in the villages), and domestic science for girls. 


THE BRITISH PRIME MINISTER ON 
PROGRESS IN EDUCATION 


Mr. BALDWIN, in an address on the issues of 
the coming election, given at Great Yarmouth 
on September 27, spoke as follows on the con- 
tributions of the conservative government to 
education : 

There is another subject on which I want to 
speak for four or five minutes. It is one that plays 
very little part at ordinary political meetings. It 
is one on which I spoke a good deal myself before 
the last election, and that is education; and I want 
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to pay tribute to-night to what Lord Eustace Percy 
has done, without advertisement, without any 
shouting—what he has done in the way of the ful- 
filment of the pledges we gave at the election. We 
made three or four main points. We promised to 
go in for the modernization of the elementary 
school premises; we promised to go in for a reduc- 
tion of classes; we promised to improve advanced 
education for children between 11 and 15; we 
promised to increase the opportunities of young 
persons to get higher education if they proved 
themselves fitted for it—and, mind you, on all 
these subjects depend in no small degree the effi- 
ciency and the happiness of our country. 

On all these points we have made great progress. 
There have been over 200 new schools built. Plans 
have been approved for more than 800 black-listed 
schools, and more than half of these plans have 
been carried out and executed. Large classes have 
been reduced by one third, and more than 8,000 of 
them cut down. There are 3,700 more certificated 
teachers, which bears out the fact that I have just 
related to you. All the local authorities in the 
country have now put forward schemes for ad- 
vanced instruction for children from 11 to 15— 
schemes for the three years from 1927 to 1930— 
and they are now in the course of execution. 
There are 63,000 more secondary school pupils sanc- 
tioned than a year ago; 25,000 more children in 
the secondary schools, an increase of 16 per cent. 
in the free places. 

That is very remarkable progress, and I do not 
mind confessing to you there is nothing lies nearer 
my heart and the hearts of my colleagues than to 
go on to help with the education and the health of 
our people, to try to convert them from a C 3 
nation to an A 1 nation. Medical services in the 
schools have been improved, and half a million 
every year. 

orthopedic 


more children are being inspected 
Schemes for crippled children for 
treatment have been passed and are in action, and 
in conclusion—and I rejoice in this—for the first 
time all qualified teachers are secure under terms 
settled nationally and adopted by all the local 
authorities, and the government stand, as they have 


stood, for national settlement in these matters. 


THE INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE OF 
STUDENTS 

THE arrival in this country of nineteen se- 
lected students from France who will spend the 
academic year 1928-29 at American colleges 
and universities is announced by Archie M. 
Palmer, assistant director of the Institute of In- 
ternational Education. These students come to 
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this country under the Franco-American Ex- 
change on scholarships provided by the colleges 
and administered by the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education with the cooperation of the 
Office National des Universités et Ecoles Fran- 
caises in Paris. All the awards cover board, 
lodging and tuition and are tenable for the 
entire college year. 

As an agency for bringing different countries 
together in points of intellectual contact, the 
institute has been developing and administering 
a series of international student exchanges be- 
tween the United States and the countries of 
Europe, ineluding this one with France, believ- 
ing that the understanding and appreciation of 
one’s neighbors can best be realized through an 
appreciation of their culture, their social life 
and their psychology. The Franco-American 
Exchange has been in operation since 1919. 
This year twenty-six graduates of American col- 
leges and universities will have a corresponding 
opportunity to study in France during the en- 
suing year under the Franco-American Ex- 
change. 

On the arrival of the French students in New 
York the Institute of International Education 
entertained them at a formal luncheon at the 
Cornell Club. Mr. Palmer presided and wel- 
comed them on behalf of the institute. The 
other speakers were M. Mongendre, the French 
Consul-General; Dr. Robert L. Kelly, executive 
secretary of the Association of American Col- 
leges; Miss Olive Ling, assistant secretary of 
the International Student Committee of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, who will 
go to France this year on one of the Franco- 
American scholarships, and Mlle. Marguerite 
Mespoulet, professor of French at Wellesley 
College. 

Nine selected Hungarian students have also 
arrived in the United States and will spend the 
ensuing academic year studying on fellowships 
in American colleges and universities. This 
group represents the fourth contingent of grad- 
uates of Hungarian universities to come to the 
United States under the aegis of the American 
Hungarian Exchange. 

At the present time such exchanges are main- 
tained between this country and seven European 
countries: Austria, Czechoslovakia, France, 
Germany, Italy and Switzerland, in addition to 
Hungary. 
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RADIO EDUCATIONAL CONCERTS 


A Group of the country’s leading educators 
have been selected by Walter Damrosch, the sym- 
phony conductor, to act in an advisory and co- 
operative capacity for the series of musie educa- 
tional concerts which the Radio Corporation of 
America is sponsoring this autumn. These con- 
certs, which begin on October 26, are the first 
of their kind to be broadcast nationally and on 
an organized scale to the schools of the country. 
They will be presented on Friday mornings, 
during the school sessions, and graded so that 
students of intermediate, high-school and college 
age will be addressed at different periods. 

The first advisory body to be called into con- 
sultation by Mr. Damrosch was the committee on 
musie appreciation of the Musie Supervisors’ 
National Conference, consisting of specialists in 
musi¢e appreciation, and representing the larger 
cities from coast to coast. Its official duty is to 
formulate a standard course of study in music 
appreciation to coordinate with the theoretical 
and applied musie now taught in the public 
schools of the country. In their new connection, 
the members of this committee are seeking to 
make the nationally broadeast concerts an in- 
tegral part of the accepted public-school course 
in musie. 

The committee ineludes: Lenore Coffin, of In- 
dianapolis; Edwin N. C. Barnes, of Washington, 
D. C.; Franees Kessler, supervisor of Blooming- 
ton, Ill.; Max Krone, of the University of Tlli- 
nois; Louis Mohler, of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University; Inez Field Damon, of the State 
Teachers College, Lowell, Mass.; Margaret 
Lowry, of Kansas City, Mo.; Helen Roberts, of 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music; Sudie L. 
Williams, of Dallas, Texas; Frances Dickney 
Newenham, of Washington State University, 
and Grace P. Woodman, of Jacksonville, Fla. 

Other nationally known music directors in- 
eluded in the advisory group and sponsoring 
the radio concerts are: Edgar Gordon, of the 
University of Wisconsin, and George Oscar 
Bowen, of Tulsa, Okla., both former presidents 
of the Musie Supervisors’ National Conference ; 
John A. O’Shea, director of music in Boston; 
Joseph Maddy, whose recent organization of 
the National High-school Orchestra has brought 
him international attention; Paul Weaver, of the 
University of North Carolina; Sara Conlon, of 
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St. Louis, Mo.; Glenn Woods, of Oakland, 
Calif.; Helen McBride, of Louisville, Ky., and 
John Beattie, of Northwestern University. 

Among the names of city superintendents 
sponsoring this first nation-wide effort in radio 
education may be found: David E. Weglein, of 
Baltimore, Md.; Paul C. Stetson, of Dayton, 
Ohio; J. W. Studebaker, of Des Moines, Iowa, 
and Willis A. Sutton, of Atlanta, Ga. 

These music education concerts will be broad- 
east each Friday morning in half-hour periods 
beginning at 11 A. M. and 11:30 A. M., and will 
be known as the “RCA Educational Hour.” 
The project is the consummation of a long 
cherished idea which Mr. Damrosch conceived in 
the early days of radio broadcasting when he 
realized the potentialities in the new medium for 
disseminating musical culture on a vast scale to 
an almost unlimited audience representing all 
strata of American life. He confided his hopes 
to David Sarnoff, vice-president and general 
manager of the Radio Corporation of America, 
who was quick to sense its possibilities, and in 
February two experimental broadcasts were 
given over the air. The response was immediate 
and encouraging. It was estimated that Mr. 
Damrosch received well over 10,000 letters from 
pupils, teachers and music directors all over the 
country, commending the programs and urging 
their continuance. Soon after, the Radio Cor- 
poration of America decided to sponsor the 
series of educational concerts under Mr. Dam- 
rosch’s direction. They will be broadcast over 
the WJZ network of the National Broadcasting 
Company and its associated stations. 


SCHOOL HEALTH DAY IN NEW YORK 
STATE 

THE annual School Health Day will be ob- 
served on November 1 this year, according to an 
announcement made by Dr. William J. O’Shea, 
superintendent of schools, and printed in the 
New York Times. About 1,000,000 children in 
the elementary schools will be examined, health 
defects recorded and a follow-up system will be 
inaugurated to keep track of improvement or 
further neglect. Recitations will be suspended 
on that day until all pupils have been examined 
and observed for easily discovered physical de- 
fects. 
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“Principals requested,” Dr. 
O’Shea said in a circular issued to school ad- 


are earnestly 


ministrators, “to make every effort to establish 
close cooperation with parents, medical in- 
spectors and nurses in the interest of the health 
of the pupils, and to make certain that children 
with remedial physical defects receive the bene- 
fit of treatment. It is important to detect physi- 
eal defects. 
rect them. 
Day.” 

The first examination will be for eye defects. 
A fraction will be entered on record cards in- 
dicating individual pupils’ acuity of vision, nor- 
mal or abnormal. 


It is still more important to cor- 
In this lies the suecess of Health 


Under “easily discoverable 
defects,” defective nasal breathing and malnu- 
trition will be recorded. The pupils will then 
be weighed and their heights measured. “Chil- 
dren should be encouraged to compare their 
weights and heights with standard measure- 
ments.” 

The names of children showing various de- 
fects will be listed and filed in the principal’s 
office. The following procedure of follow-up 
has been adopted: Each principal is requested 
to furnish the school medical inspector the 
names of all pupils found to have defects of 
vision or hearing. To avoid duplication, those 
pupils who have been examined by the medical 
inspector, since the opening of the school, should 
not be included. The results of the doctor’s 
examinations will determine the pupils whose 
names will later be referred to the Inspector of 
Sight Conservation Classes and to the School 
for the Deaf. 

The principal is further requested to furnish 
the school nurse with the names of children sus- 
pected of defective nasal breathing and defective 
nutrition. The nurse will refer positive cases 
to the medical inspector. Children with evident 
defects of teeth should be referred for dental 
treatment directly to the home. 

Pending action and follow-up by the school 
doctor and nurse, teachers should begin their 
follow-up work, to the end that children with 
defects of vision and hearing should be seated 
toward the front of the room; that those with 
dental defects should be referred directly to the 
home, and that under-nourished children should 
receive classroom instruction in dietetics, rest, 
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sleep, fresh air, direct sunlight, freedom from 
physical defects, etc. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
OF NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 

THE annual report of Dr. John W. Withers, 
dean of the School of Education of New York 
University, has been made public by Elmer Ells- 
worth Brown, chancellor. 

Proposed expansion in the department of edu- 
cational psychology includes a course in the psy- 
chology of character. Another innovation which 
is to become a part of this department is a psy- 
cho-edueational clinic which will be established 
for the use of the more than 1,000 special teach- 
ers in the metropolitan district and adjoining 
states who deal with backward, defective or 
superior children. Courses will be offered in 
clinical psychology and in psycho-pathology for 
the training of these special teachers. Dr. 
Withers reported that the course in mental hy- 
giene which is related to this group and is given 
only for graduate students has more than 
doubled in enrolment during the past year. 

During the current year extensive revisions 
have been made in the curriculum of the de- 
partment of secondary education. For the first 
time students preparing to teach in secondary 
schools—other than those enrolled in the Wash- 
ington Square College School of Edueation co- 
operative curriculum—have been required to 
complete courses in secondary education. Such 
a change has made it possible to reach large 
numbers of experienced teachers with the secon- 
dary education courses and to adapt the offer- 
ing to their needs and interests. 

A new department including the teaching of 
English, the teaching of social science and his- 
tory, the teaching of natural seiences and the 
teaching of mathematics has been introduced. 

The name of the department of physical edu- 
cation has been changed to the department of 
physical education and health. The arrange- 
ment of the program for this year will offer 
opportunities for specialization in the following 
subjects: physical education, health supervision, 
physical therapy and recreation. In addition, 


other types of suggested courses have been 
initiated for administrators and 
teachers. 


elementary 
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In cooperation with the State of New York, 
the department has worked out in connection 
with the Hospital for Ruptured and Crippled 
a course in physical therapy which is recognized 
in connection with the requirements of the New 
York State license in physical therapy as well 
as for the B.S. in education. The work is being 
carried out through the cooperation of Dr. K. G. 
Hansson, head of the physical therapy elinie of 
the hospital, and Professor Signe E. Hagelthorn, 
representing the school of education. 

Members of the department are cooperating 
with nation-wide work relating to physical edu- 
eation. Contacts have been made with the Na- 
tional Physical Education Convention, southern 
branch of the American Public Education Asso- 
ciation, the Association of Women Directors of 
Physical Education in Colleges and Universities, 
the Massachusetts State Conference of Physical 
Directors, the Camp Fire Girls of America, and 
the American Posture League, as well as a 
number of other groups interested in play and 
recreation. 

A plan which provides for the placement of 
properly qualified students in licensed positions 
as pupil teachers in the publie high schools has 
been favorably received by the board of ex- 
aminers and by the principals of some twenty 
high schools. There are three important advan- 
tages in this arrangement. First, the students 
get in touch with the very conditions under 
which most of them are going to begin working; 
second, the university is kept in close contact 
with the public schools and, finally, there is the 
possibility that the contact will lead to the ap- 
pointment of the students as teachers-in-training 
and substitute teachers. 

The department of personnel which was insti- 
tuted at New York University in 1924 now offers 
a complete series of courses for the training of 
personnel workers on all levels of education. 


THE LAYING OF THE CORNER-STONE 
OF STERLING MEMORIAL LIBRARY 
AT YALE UNIVERSITY 

THe corner-stone of the Sterling Memorial 
Library at Yale University, which is being con- 
structed at a cost of over $7,000,000, and which 
will be one of the outstanding buildings of the 
university, was laid on October 12. The guests 
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included relatives and friends of the late John 
W. Sterling, ’64, of New York City, whose be- 
quest to Yale makes possible the building of the 
library. The stone was laid by Edwin M. Herr, 
chairman of the building committee of the Yale 
Corporation, assisted by James Gamble Rogers, 
of New York, architect of the library. The 
memorial address was delivered by George H. 
Church, of New York City, the senior trustee of 
the estate of Mr. Sterling. President James 
Rowland Angell responded in behalf of the uni- 
versity. The invocation and benediction were 
given by the Reverend Elmore M. McKee, pas- 
tor of the university church. 
In the memorial address, Mr. Church said: 


I think I may repeat here for inclusion in the 
records to be deposited in the corner-stone, some 
facts which I mentioned in my address at the dedi- 
cation of the Sterling Chemistry Laboratory. Mr. 
Sterling was a graduate from Yale in 1864, a 
Townsend prize winner. He took a post-graduate 
course, principally under Professor, afterwards 
President, Porter. He received his LL.B. degree 
from Columbia Law School in 1867, and was vale- 
dictorian of his class. In 1893 Yale conferred 
upon him the honorary degree of LL.D. 


Mr. Church then said that Mr. Sterling had 
accumulated his fortune “chiefly for the benefit 
of Yale and to a considerable extent also for the 
benefit of the Miriam Osborn Memorial Home 
for needy gentlewomen, but his main objective 
and the inspiring incentive of a lifetime was his 
Alma Mater. He dealt with this fortune like a 
trustee, not using any of it for his personal 
benefit, but indicating quite clearly the purposes 
and great benefactions to which it should be ap- 
plied after his decease.” Mr. Church described 
the manner in which the portion of Mr. 
Sterling’s estate designated for the benefit of 
Yale University had been administered by the 
trustees. He spoke of the endowment of eight- 
een Sterling professorships; the Sterling schol- 
arship fund; the university fellowships; the 
construction and equipment of buildings, and 
the endowment for the permanent maintenance 
of buildings, a total of $12,725,974. This in- 
cludes but part of the cost of the Sterling Me- 
morial Library. 

In his response for the university, President 


Angell said: 
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This is a day to which, in imagination, we have 
long and eagerly looked forward. The compelling 
necessity for a building adequate in size and ap- 
pointments for the proper housing of Yale’s great 
library has been acutely felt for more than a 
decade. To realize that this crying need is now 
about to be met, and in a manner which will at 
the same time fittingly commemorate to future 
generations the name of Yale’s devoted and dis- 
tinguished son, John W. Sterling, of the class of 
64, is a source of deep and abiding gratification. 

Yale is very grateful to the trustees of the estate 
of Mr. Sterling for their decision to erect this 
memorial and for their generous and sympathetic 
understanding of the problems it has presented. 
As stone rises upon stone in the noble and beauti- 
ful edifice which the architect has planned, we 
shall see our dream day by day approaching its 
complete realization, until presently we may expect 
to assemble once again for the dedication of the 
finished structure—an occasion which will see Yale 
in possession, as we believe, of the most superb 
and most skillfully designed of all university 
library buildings. Upon that day our thoughts 
are already fixed. 


DEDICATION OF THE NEW YORK 
MEDICAL CENTER 

Tue Medical Center, 168th Street and Broad- 
way, New York City, where eleven associated 
schools and hospitals have been brought to- 
gether for medical research, instruction and 
treatment of the sick, was dedicated on Friday 
afternoon, October 12. 
and the conferring of honorary degrees upon a 
group of citizens in recognition of their leader- 
ship in the movement which brought the Medi- 
eal Center to its materialization marked the 
formal dedication. 

During the past several months there has 
been a succession of moves to the new buildings 
by associated institutions, the most recent hav- 
ing been the School of Dental and Oral Surgery 
of Columbia University. The cost of the build- 
ings so far erected is in the neighborhood of 
$25,000,000 and of those planned an additional 
$15,000,000. 

Dr. Samuel W. Lambert, dean emeritus of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons and presi- 
dent of the New York Academy of Medicine, 
delivered the address of dedication. Dr. Lam- 
bert, as former dean, has been connected with the 
Medical Center movement for eighteen years. 


An academic procession 
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Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president of Co- 
lumbia University, conferred honorary degrees 
upon leaders of the Medical Center movement. 
General Parsons conveyed to Dr. Butler author- 
ity from the trustees of Columbia University to 
confer upon Mr. Edward S. Harkness and Dean 
Sage the degree of doctor of laws; on Mr. 
James G. Rogers, the doctorate of science in 
architecture, and on Mr. Otto Eidlitz, the doc- 
torate of science in construction. 

After the exercises the public were allowed to 
inspect the laboratories of the new College of 
Physicians and Surgeons in actual operation, 
the new School of Dental and Oral Surgery and 
the Vanderbilt Clinic. Anna C. Maxwell Hall, 
the residence of the Presbyterian Hospital 
School of Nursing, was also open for inspec- 
tion. 

Harkness Pavilion, the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital, the Sloane Hospital for Women and the 
Squier Urological Clinic, being fully occupied 
by patients, were not open to the public. Ex- 
teriors of the Babies’ Hospital, the Neurological 
Institute and the State Psychiatrie Institute 
were open to inspection. These institutions will 
be in operation in a few months. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


On the occasion of the recent celebration of 
Founders Day at Lehigh University the degree 
of doctor of humane letters was conferred on 
Dr. Christian Gauss, dean at Princeton Univer- 
sity, and the degree of doctor of laws on Dr. 
William Mather Lewis, president of Lafayette 
College. 


Dr. NicHotas Murray But er, president of 
Columbia University, has been elected president 
of the American Academy of Arts and Letters 
in succession to the late William Milligan Sloane. 


A DINNER in honor of Dr. C. E. Seashore, 
professor of psychology and dean of the grad- 
uate college of the University of Iowa, was given 
in Iowa City on October 10, with an attendance 
of more than a hundred friends and former stu- 
dents. A presentation was made of a life-size 
portrait in oils by Mrs. Mildred M. Pellger. 


Proressor JOHN Henry Scuarrner, of the 
Ohio State University, has been appointed re- 
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search professor of botany. There are two 
other research professors on the staff of the uni- 
versity, Dr. Herbert Osborn, professor of zool- 
ogy and entomology, who was elected in 1916, 
and Professor Wilbur Henry Siebert, of the 
department of history, who was elected in 1926. 


THE ReveEREND Dr. JoHN RicHarp MAGRATH, 
who has been provost of Queen’s College, Ox- 
ford, since 1878, recently celebrated the fiftieth 
anniversary of his appointment. He will be 
ninety years old next January. 


Proressor ALBERT D. Meap, who has been 
serving temporarily as vice-president of Brown 
University, has been elected permanently to the 
position. 


James L. Parks, professor of law at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, who recently accepted a pro- 
fessorship at the University of Washington, has 
been released to become dean of the law school 
of the University of Missouri. He will sueceed 
Dean J. P. MeBaine, who is going to the school 
of law of the University of California. 


At the University of Florida, B. A. Tolbert, 
for the past year dean of freshmen, has been 
selected by President John J. Tigert to fill the 
newly created office of dean of men. Glenn Bal- 
lard Simmons, instructor in the teachers col- 
lege, has been appointed assistant dean of that 
college. 

At the Ohio State University, W. 
Osburn, of the Wisconsin State Department of 
Edueation, has been added to the department of 
school administration as professor. Harvey H. 
Davis, director of the division of records and 
statistics of the St. Louis, Missouri, schools, 
joins the department as assistant professor. 
Dr. Osburn has been director of research for 
the Wisconsin State Department of Education 
for eight years. Professor Davis has recently 
received his Ph.D. degree from the University 
Two associate professors and one 
assistant professor were named in the depart- 
of education. The 


James 


of Iowa. 
ment of the principles 
former are Howard F. Seely and Laura Zirbes. 
Dr. Zirbes is a doctor of philosophy of Columbia 
University. She formerly taught in the Cleve- 
land schools. Amy P. Bronsky, of the Wis- 
eonsin State Teachers College at Superior, Wis- 
consin, has been named assistant professor. 
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Proressor Rosert A. Davis, Ed.D. (Har- 
vard), for three years professor of secondary 
education at Baylor University, Waco, Texas, 
has been appointed assistant professor of edu- 
cation in the college of education, University of 
Colorado. 


Proressor H. C. Corrman, head of the de- 
partment of philosophy and psychology in the 
Michigan State College, and Professor J. V. 
Thompson, of Boston University, have been ap- 
pointed professors of religious education in 
Northwestern University. 


H. A. Kureseit, of Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed professor of education at Carthage Col- 
lege, Illinois. 


Epwiy S. Live, for eleven years high-school 
principal and city superintendent, has joined 
the general extension service of the University 
of Arkansas. He will conduct courses in cur- 
riculum building. For the purpose of teaching 
the new courses the towns of the state have been 
arranged in two cireuits and Mr. Lide will meet 
teachers of each cireuit every other week. 


Jerome Lioyp LeMaster, formerly of the 


University of Illinois, has joined the political 
science staff at Oregon State College with the 


rank of assistant professor. Messrs. Merritt M. 
Chambers and Wilbur P. Riddlesbarger have 
been promoted to rank as assistant professors 
in the same department. 


Dr. Louise Barrp Watuace, professor of 
zoology at Mount Holyoke College, has accepted 
the professorship of biology at Spelman College, 
Atlanta, Georgia. For a number of years Miss 
Wallace was professor of biology and dean of 
Constantinople College, Turkey. Her term of 
service in Constantinople included the years of 
the war, first as dean, then as vice-president and 
later as acting president. 


Proressor Cuaries S. Trprerts, of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, has charge of Professor H. H. 
Preston’s courses in sociology at the University 
of Washington for the year 1928-29. 


Arter six months’ sabbatical leave, Professor 
James F. Hosic, in charge of extramural cotrrses 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, is 
again in residence. Leaving New York early in 
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March in company with his wife, he made a 
12,000 mile motor trip to California by way of 
Florida and Texas, and home by way of the 
national parks. He also visited the Hawaiian 
Islands and spent twelve weeks there, devoted 
in part to studying the educational situation and 
assisting in the development of a new program 
of progressive education in the islands. 


PRESIDENT Guy E. Snave ty, of Birmingham- 
Southern College, spent the summer traveling in 
Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Turkey, Greece and 
Central Europe. 


Dr. Ernest Miner Parrerson, professor of 
economics at the University of Pennsylvania, 
has received leave of absence for the second 
term of the current academic year to enable him 
to serve as visiting professor at the Postgradu- 
ate Institute of International Studies at Geneva. 
A year’s leave of absence has also been granted 
to Asa Don Dickinson, university librarian, who 
will be engaged in special bibliographical work, 
while Dr. Charles M. Wharton, assistant pro- 
fessor of physical education, who is the Demo- 
cratic candidate for the governorship of Dela- 
ware, has received leave of absence until No- 
vember 6. 


Dr. Freperick E. CierKx will, during the 
coming year, study the organization and func- 
tion of secondary schools in Germany, England, 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia and France, having 
been granted leave of absence for the purpose 
by the Board of Education in Winnetka, IIli- 
nois, where he is superintendent of the New 
Trier Township High School. 


Dr. Epwin W. Kemmerer, of Princeton Uni- 
versity, has been invited to go to China as ad- 
viser to the government to assist in carrying out 
a complete reorganization of finances and for- 
eign loans and to inaugurate currency reform. 


Dr. Joy Eimer MorGan, editor of the Jour- 
nal of the National Education Association, 
made the convocation address at the opening ex- 
ercises of the American University, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Dr. Fowxer D. Brooks, associate professor 
of education at the Johns Hopkins University, 
lectured before the Eastern Division of the Tili- 
nois State Teachers Association at Charleston, 
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Illinois, on October 12 on “Individualizing In- 
struction in Reading” and “The Place of Lit- 
erature in Developing Personality during 
Childhood and Adolescence.” 


Proressor THoMAs Woopy, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, who has returned from three 
months’ investigation of education in Russia, 
will lecture during the coming summer at the 
University of California at Los Angeles, giving 
courses in the “History of American Education” 
and “Comparative Education in Europe at the 
Present Time.” 


Dr. F. E. Burton, professor of mechanical 
engineering at Purdue University, was killed in 
an automobile accident on October 11. 


Dr. Louis A. Woop, assistant professor of 
economies at the University of Oregon, will be 
absent for a year while pursuing research work 
at Yale University. He has been granted a 
Sterling fellowship and will investigate labor 
conditions in the service of large railway cor- 
porations. 


Tue National Council of State Superinten- 
dents and Commissioners of Education will hold 
a meeting in Washington, D. C., on December 
11 and 12. They will confer with federal 
authorities on the following topics: educational 
statistics, uniform reports, and how the United 
States Bureau of Education can best serve as 
a clearing house for state departments of edu- 
cation. 


THE thirty-second annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools of 
the Southern States will be held at the Texas 
Hotel, Fort Worth, Texas, from December 4 
to 7. Dr. H. M. Ivy, superintendent of schools, 
Meridian, Mississippi, is president, and Guy E. 
Snavely, president of Birmingham-Southern 
College, is secretary-treasurer. 


Tue New York Society for the Experimental 
Study of Education celebrates its tenth anni- 
versary with a dinner at the Hotel Commodore 
on October 20. Superintendent of Schools Wil- 
liam J. O’Shea is the honorary chairman. Dr. 
Joseph S. Taylor, former district superintendent 
of schools and retiring president of the society, 
is toastmaster. Dr: Michael H. Lucey, princi- 
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pal of the Julia Richman High School, newly 
elected president of the organization, delivers 
his inaugural address. Dr. J. Cayce Morrison, 
assistant state commissioner for elementary edu- 
eation, plans to discuss “The Significance of 
the Scientific Movement in Education”; Dr. 
William F. Russell, dean of Teachers College, 
speaks on educational progress in the past 
decade; F. J. Lissman, banker, on ways and 
means of supporting educational investigation, 
and District Superintendent William E. Grady, 
first president of the society, on educational 
needs in New York City. 


THE new biological laboratory of Wesleyan 
University, built at a cost of about $350,000, 
was dedicated on October 12 as a memorial to 
William Arnold Shanklin, late president of the 
university. Mrs. Shanklin unveiled the me- 
morial tablet in the main hall of the building. 
There were two addresses, one by Professor 
Charles M. Child, Wesleyan, ’90, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, on the individual as a biological 
problem, and another by Professor Edwin G. 
Conklin, of Princeton University, on biology 
and human life. 


Girrs to Columbia University amounting to 
$500,000 and payments on accounts of legacies 
and bequests aggregating $1,850,211 have been 
announeed. The gifts include $250,000 given 
by Mrs. Nathan J. Miller, of New York City, to 
endow a chair for the study of Jewish culture. 


THE University of Kentucky has entered 
upon a building program which provides for 
the erection of eight additional buildings. The 
buildings planned are a large recitation hall to 
be called MeVey Hall, a memorial auditorium, 
two dormitories for men, an addition to the 
women’s residence hall, a dairy products build- 
ing, an educational building and a library. Two 
of the buildings are under construction and will 
be ready for occupancy in December of this 
year. Bids will be ealled for on five otaer 
buildings in November. The plans for the li- 
brary are now under way. The board of trus- 
tees authorized two years ago an extensive uni- 
versity plan looking to the future a quarter of 
a century and providing for the location of 
buildings that will take care of a university en- 
rolment of eight thousand. 
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Inuinois Cotuece at Jacksonville, Illinois, 
began construction of a new library building 
early in October. The building, which will 
house on its first floor a few of the administra- 
tive offices, is to cost $200,000. 


Dr. Aucustus O. THomas, state commissioner 
of education of Maine and president of the 
World Federation of Education Associations, 
has received a letter from Dr. Thomas E. 
Benner, chancellor of the University of Porto 
Rico, expressing the gratitude of the university 
for assistance, rendered to Porto Rico by the 
United States following the hurricane. 


Devrscues Havs, headquarters for the ad- 
vanced study of the German language and lit- 
erature, is to be reopened at Columbia Univer- 
sity. The house was first established at Co- 
lumbia in 1910, but was closed up during the 
world war. The building at 423 West 117th 
Street has been assigned for its use and Dr. 
Frederick W. Heuser, associate professor of 
German languages and literatures, has been ap- 
pointed director. 


Tue first volume of the “Tercentennial His- 
tory of Harvard College and University,” ed- 
ited by Samuel E. Morison, ’08, professor of 
history, and entitled “The Development of the 
University,” is going to the press in March of 
the coming year, and will be ready for publica- 
tion next fall. 


In November “Illinois College: A Centennial 
History,” by C. H. Rammelkamp, president of 
the college since 1905, will be published by the 
Yale University Press. The publication of this 
volume is part of the plan adopted by the col- 
lege for the observance of its centenary in 1929. 


Ar the triennial meeting of the National 
Council of the Phi Beta Kappa Society held 
September 11 and 12 in Delaware, Ohio, a 
charter was granted to Mills College, California, 
on the application of a group of Phi Beta 
Kappa members of that institution. This new 
chapter will be called the “Zeta of California.” 
It is the fifth to be established in the state. 
Dr. Osear M. Voorhees, secretary of the United 
Chapters, has notified Dr. Vernette Gibbons, sec- 
retary of the Mills College members. that the 
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formal exercises of presenting the charter and 
installing the chapter there will take place early 
in the spring semester of 1929. At that time 
representatives of the United Chapters and of 
local chapters will be present. There are eight- 
een charter members on the Mills staff. 


LixcotN Memoria, University, Harrogate, 
Tennessee, opened its thirty-second scholastic 
year with an entering freshman class of one 
hundred and sixty-six. To realize the most 
possible from the Freshman Week Period, the 
freshmen were divided into four sections. A 
faculty adviser was appointed for each section 
for the year; each section was given psycho- 
logical tests and lectures on such topics as “Get- 
ting Adjusted,” “The Budgeting of Time and 
Money,” “How to Take Care of Health,” by the 
resident nurse, “Hiow to Use the Library Intelli- 
gently.” The formal opening of the autumn 
quarter of the new year was held on October 3, 
with an address by the dean, Dr. Hervin U. 
Roop. 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY opens the present school 
year on a strictly college basis, the high school 
curriculum having been discontinued. 


Unver a plan intended to develop the per- 
sonality of student life at New York University, 
a committee of eight students and eight members 
of the faculty will rule all campus activities for 
a year. 


Ir is reported that only 750 new freshmen 
have been admitted to the University of Chicago, 
owing to the new regulation requiring applicants 
to have an average of eighty-five in all previous 
academic work. 


Tue board of education of Minneapolis has 
passed a rule which requires that all remaining 
fraternities must immediately disband. Failure 
to disband means suspension or dismissal from 
school. The rule ends a four-year controversy 
over high-school fraternities. 


Tue Louisiana legislature at its last session 
passed a law which makes it mandatory to 
equalize the salaries of men and women engaged 
in teaching in the public schools of the state. 
Under the law, parish school boards are given 
four years in which to make the change, so that 
by October 1, 1932, there will no longer exist 
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any discrimination because of sex in the eompen- 
sation of teachers in Louisiana. The law con- 
tains a provision which states “it is not the pur- 
pose of the law to require or direct the reduction 
of any salary or salary schedule at present in 
force.” 


AccorDING to a recent official communication 
to the United States Department of State, a 
committee has been appointed to work out a 
proposal for establishing children’s agricultural 
clubs in Finland modeled after those in the 
United States. The chairman of the committee 
is Dr. J. Jannes, former Finnish minister to 
Berlin. The work will be directed from a cen- 
tral office in Helsingfors, with the assistance 
of local committees. Finland already has a few 
agricultural clubs, six of which are experimen- 
tal clubs supported by a foundation in the 
United States. 


Aw Innsbruck dispatch reported in the Lon- 
don Times reproduces the text of a notification 
published in the diocesan newspaper of Brixen, 
according to which German children may be 
taught the Scriptures in German in the Italian 
German-speaking provinces. The religious in- 
struction of German children in public primary 
schools will continue to be imparted in Italian, 
but German priests will be allowed to repeat 
the *-struction in German in the presbyteries 
or on Sunday after mass in church. This con- 
cession on the part of the Italian civil authori- 
ties is the outcome of a recent petition to the 
Pope signed by the clergy of more than 200 
German-speaking parishes. 


Tue first congress of the International Fed- 
eration of Students, which is under the patron- 
age of M. Gaston Doumergue, president of 
France, M. Poincaré, president of the council 
or cabinet, and MM. Briand, Herriot, Painlevé, 
Tardieu and Leygues, ministers of foreign af- 
fairs, public instruction, war, public works and 
the navy, respectively, will be held in Paris 
from October 11 to 24. During recent months, 
according to the Journal of the American Medi- 
eal Association, the members of the Union na- 
tionale des étudiants de France, 55 Quai des 
Tournelles, Paris, have exerted every effort in 
order that their fellow students from foreign 
countries may take with them, on their return 
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home, pleasant memories of their stay in 
France. M. Antébi, president of the Union na- 
tionale, hopes that this first congress will mark 
the beginning of a rapid development of the 
federation organized in 1919 by the French 
“gnion.” Sixteen additional countries, which 
brings the total number of adherents to forty- 
eight, have expressed a willingness to send dele- 
gates to the Paris congress. It is thought that 
the federation will soon include all the students 
in the world. It is the only international or- 
ganization that represents the interests of stu- 
dents in general. 


AccorpDING to a report recently published, the 
number of enrolled students in German univer- 
sities for the first time exceeds 100,000 and is 
20 per cent. higher than before the war. 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


AN EXPERIMENT IN ITINERANT 
EDUCATION 

Ir has been my task and privilege during the 
school year of 1927-28 to conduct a unique, and, 
in the opinion of those best situated to observe 
it, a very successful experiment in education. 

In November, 1926, the board of trustees of 
McPherson College, Kansas, granted the writer 
a traveling professorship, at the same time 
authorizing him to select a student group of 
not to exceed fourteen and to organize them 
for a year of camping and trekking, while pur- 
suing courses in natural science as follows: 
field geology, field zoology and field botany. 
Credit was to be allowed not to exceed eighteen 
semester hours, which were to be apportioned 
among the above-named courses according to the 
judgment of the instructor at the close of the 
year’s work. The instructor was given a free 
hand in organizing and arranging all the details 
relating to mode of travel, plans of work, 
itinerary, ete. 

It was decided that camping should be the 
mode of living, since this would enable us more 
easily to reach out-of-the-way places where 
often our best work could be done. This man- 
ner of living also brought the cost of the under- 
taking within the reach of the average student. 

Thirteen students were enrolled from those 
applying—nine single men, two young ladies 
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and a man and wife. These were grouped into 
three companies, each company equipping itself 
with car, tent and the other essentials of camp 
life—the selection being limited and supervised 
in accordance with the previous experiences of 
my own family, when in 1924 we undertook and 
carried out a field excursion of a similar nature 
without students. 

The young married couple and the two young 
ladies made one company, four young men a 
second company, the remaining five men a com- 
pany and my own family of five a fourth 
company. Our-cars and equipment were similar. 
All traveled in Pontiae coaches, each equipped 
with a capacious trunk on the rear and a com- 
bined cupboard and clothes closet on the left 
running board. 

On August 19, 1927, the company of students 
gathered at Palmer Lake, Colorado, where the 
writer was closing the Rocky Mountain Sum- 
mer School, an extension of MePherson College; 
and on August 22 our caravan of four cars 
began its nine months’ trek, starting for Yel- 
lowstone National Park. Two weeks in Yellow- 
stone were spent in the study of the geology 
of the park, its wild animals, the rare trumpeter 
swan and numerous plants. 

From Yellowstone we traveled southward 
through the scenic Jackson Hole Country 
(which we trust will some day be added to the 
Yellowstone Park) and to the bird-inhabited 
marshes about Great Salt Lake, where, as guests 
of the Duckville Gun Club, we found abundant 
opportunity for the study of shore and marsh 
birds of many species. Visits to the University 
of Utah, the various museums and other notable 
features of the Mormon capital were all crowded 
into our brief stay at Salt Lake, after which 
we journeyed to Provo, where we visited Brig- 
ham Young University. From this point we 
proceeded to the study of certain geological fea- 
tures, among which were the ancient shore-lines 
of Lake Bonneville and the Tympanoogos Na- 
tional Monument. 

We now proceeded to Cedar City, whence we 
turned up Cedar Canyon to the top of the range, 
pausing at Cedar Breaks and Bryce Canyon, 
two of the most perfect examples of erosional 
geology to be found anywhere on the continent. 

From Bryce Canyon we passed southward 
through Kanab to the Kaibab Forest and 
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through it to the Grand Canyon. The Kaibab 
Forest furnished us abundant opportunity for 
study of animal life, particularly the rare and 
unique white-tailed squirrel—probably the most 
remarkable phenomenon in 
North America. 

Pipe Springs National Monument was the 
next stop and thence we went to Zion National 
Park, where again we were in the midst of not 
only one of the beauty spots of the southwest, 
but were surrounded on every hand by geological 
phenomena of the first magnitude. 

Proceeding southwestward, we visited Dixie 
College at St. George, Utah; Eldorado Canyon, 
and the Piute Indians, as well as certain pre- 
historic ruins near Las Vegas, Nevada, and 
thence passed westward through the Mohave 
desert to southern California. 

The forests of Sequoia National Park and 
Yosemite Valley, various museums, a half dozen 
colleges and universities, Mount Wilson Obser- 
vatory, the beach at low tide, Catalina Sub- 
marine Gardens, the sea-lion rookeries, Los 
Angeles High School, Los Angeles City Library, 
Seripps Institution of Biological Research, a 
little fossil digging and a few theaters con- 
sumed six weeks of time in California, and we 
turned eastward from San Diego on Novem- 
ber 15. 

The Imperial Valley with its Salton Sea and 
tropical fruits industry, the sand desert of east- 
ern California, the unique irrigation project at 
Yuma and an occasional fossil hunt broke the 
monotony of our tiip to Arizona’s capital. 

From Phoenix we passed north through Pres- 
cott and over the Mingues Mountains to Jerome, 
whence, after visiting the great United Verde 
copper mine and smelter, we journeyed to 
Cornville Post Office, where we went into camp 
for a two-weeks’ siege of fossil hunting and 
the excavation of certain large fossil footprints 
for the University of Arizona Museum. While 
famous Verde salt 


zoogeographical 


here we also visited the 
mine, which is noted for the abundant remains 
left by the aboriginal salt diggers, and the 
famous cliff dwelling known as Montezuma’s 
Castle. Thence across the range to the Salt 
River Valley, stopping at the great Roosevelt 
Dam and at the Tonto Cliff Dwellings on our 
way to Globe and Miami—other great centers 
of the copper industry. After studying the 
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various processes used in mining and smelting 
here, we topped the ridge to the westward and 
eame to Superior, where is located the young 
but thriving Boyce Thompson Institute for Re- 
search on Desert Plants. We were received 
most cordially by Dr. Crider and his staff and 
were made to feel at home in the lovely eamp 
site which had been provided for us. The nearly 
three thousand species of desert vegetation here 
under control proved a valuable asset to us in 
our endeavor to become somewhat acquainted 
with desert flora. The scenery here is grand 
and the institute gardens abound in bird life, 
rendering our stay very pleasant. The subse- 
quent reminiscences of the events of those days 
convinee us that some things stuck to us besides 
the thorns of the “jumping cactus.” 

We next visited the University of Arizona at 
Tueson, and were impressed by the exceptionally 
strong school of mining and engineering and the 
school of archeology, as well as the other depart- 
ments of this thriving western university. We 
also visited several other points of scientific 
interest thereabouts. Our next stop was at 
Bisbee, then Douglas, from where some of the 
party entered Mexico via Naco, and proceeded 
as far as Cananea. 

It was now approaching the holiday season 
and we headed for El Paso, where we were to 
spend Christmas. Christmas was pleasantly 
spent in the noted Camp Grande, where a Yule 
party long to be remembered was enjoyed by all. 

From El Paso we went to the wonder of 
wonders, Carlsbad Cavern. This great cavern, 
which was first made known to the American 
public in 1924, is one of the choicest seenic 
gems of America. It is one of the largest and 
unquestionably the most gorgeously ornamented 
cavern ever discovered. One of the subterranean 
passages is occupied by swarms of bats which, 
together with the consequent accumulation of 
guano, forms an interesting biological and geo- 
logical study. We visited not only the bat- 
inhabited portion of this great underworld, but 
took the seven-mile scenic tramp through this 
most beautiful of the world’s caverns. 

At Valentine, Texas, we turned aside to spend 
a few days on a frontier Texas cattle ranch 
some fifty miles from civilization. This visit 
gave us all a taste of the much misunderstood 
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ranch life of the “wild west” as well as a taste 
of venison. The geologic aspects of this section 
are also uniquely interesting. And now with 
short stops at Alpine for the West Texas Teach- 
ers College and at the border cities of Laredo 
and Nuevo Laredo, we proceeded to Brownsville, 
which boasts of being the most southerly city in 
the United States. In our field excursions from 
this point we were privileged to study the most 
tropical bird population to be found within our 
national boundaries. It was also in south Texas 
that we paid a visit to the last known individuals 
of that handsome but almost extinct race—the 
whooping crane. Here also we hunted and cap- 
tured the armadillo and sought out the haunts 
of the only truly wild pig species on the conti- 
nent, namely, the peccary. 

We now rounded the gulf, pausing frequently 
to enlarge our notes on forest trees, and brought 
up on the Florida Keys, where tropical vegeta- 
tion and tropical animal life on sea and on land 
became our environment. A good low tide 
facilitated our work on animal life here during 
our two-day stay. We returned to the mainland, 
crossed the Everglades on the new Tamiami 
Trail to the Big Cypress Swamp, into which we 
moved our camp for a week’s sojourn. Here 
on the shore of the beautiful little “Deep Lake” 
we pitched our camp and became familiar with 
the ways of the water turkey (Anhinga anhinga), 
the black vulture (Catharista urubu), the fork- 
tailed kite (Elanoides forficatus), the barred ow] 
(Strix varia alleni), the wood-ibis (Mycteria 
americana), as well as many smaller birds and 
the alligator (Alligator mississippiensis), cotton- 
mouth moceasin (Agkistrodon piscivorus) and 
the southern fox squirrel (Sciurus niger). 
Much time was spent here in a vain search for 
the ill-fated ivory-billed woodpecker. 

We now resumed our course to the Gulf Coast, 
again crossed the peninsula via Sebring, and 
thence northward along the eastern coast of 
Florida, visiting certain game refuges on our 
way. We looked about the historic St. Augus- 
tine and from Jacksonville made our way inland 
to Waycross, Georgia, and prepared to enter the 
Okefenokee Swamp, where we were to continue 
our search for the ivory-bill, and meanwhile to 
get a view of the vegetation and animal life of 
the greatest swamp in the United States. 
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By two strenuous days of driving through low- 
land trails we made our way to Jones’ Island, 
where we camped on the border of Billie’s Lake. 
By boat and on foot we penetrated into the 
heart of the swamp a distance of eight miles, 
and spent a night and a day amidst the impres- 
sive silence of the swamp jungle, which silence 
was occasionally broken by the bellowing of 
huge “gators” or the “rat-tat-tat” of the great 
pileated woodpecker. Though our search failed 
to diseover the ill-fated ivory-bill, it could by 
no means be described as fruitless. It is gen- 
erally agreed by the members of the party that 
this swamp experience was one of the most 
instructive weeks of the entire school year. 

We now repaired to Waycross, whence, after 
a few days for laundry, baths, letter writing, 
car repairs and other items of rehabilitation, we 
proceeded to Atlanta, Georgia, arriving on 
March 15. 

At this point our program of work was mate- 
rially modified. Our field work ceased, and 
henceforth our entire efforts were to be directed 
to the study of institutions. Colleges, universi- 
ties, museums, libraries, research establishments, 
historic points and industrial plants were now 
to be the subjects of our studies. Since the stu- 
dents were to receive but eighteen semester 
hours for a long year’s work, great freedom was 
permitted in the choice of institutions so long 
as they were of a worthy nature, even though 
in no direct way relate’ to subjects in which 
credit was being allowed. During the eight 
weeks following we visited the most important 
educational centers of the east, apportioning 
the greater part of our time to the cities of 
Washington, New York, Boston, Richmond and 
Philadelphia, with briefer stays at a seore of 
other historie spots. Two weeks were spent in 
the city of Washington, where all the most im- 
portant bureaus and departments received atten- 
tion, and much time was spent in the Smith- 
sonian Institution. Students were assigned 
work oceupying about half their time and the 
remainder was spent according to the taste of 
each. Following is the program of one student 
during our two-weeks’ stay: 


March 31: A. M., in the Capitol. P. M., Con- 
gressional Library and National Museum. Eve- 
ning, Lincoln Memorial. 
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April 1 (Sunday): A. M., in Potomae Park with 
the cherry blossoms. P. M., National Museum. 
Evening, Congressional Library. 

April 2: A. M., Congressional Library, National 
Museum. P. M., National Museum, Congressional 
Library. Evening, a show. 

April 3: Entire day at National Museum. 

April 4: A. M., National Museum. P. M., Con- 
gressional Library. 

April 5: A. M., completed assignment in museum. 
P. M., studied mineral collection. 

April 6: Day at the zoo. Evening, Congres- 
sional Library. 

April 7: A. M., Old Smithsonian Building. 
P. M., Bureau of Standards. 

April 8: A. M., Pan-American Building and 
White House. P. M., Museum. 

April 9: A. M., National Academy of Sciences. 
P. M., Museum. Evening, Congressional Library. 

April 10: A. M., Mt. Vernon and Arlington 
Cemetery. P.M., Museum. 

April 11: A. M., P. M., and evening, attending 
meeting of American Mammalogists. 

April 12: More meetings of American Mam- 


malogists. P. M., left for Gettysburg. 


Notes were kept by each student in a note- 
book especially designed for the trip. A special 
blank form was filled out for each bird studied, 
another for each plant and a third form for 
animals other than birds. No formal classes 
were held, but frequent campfire discussions 
were a part of the program of work. 

The keeping of diaries was encouraged, and 
most of the students did this throughout the 
entire nine months. Collections of specimens in 
geology ar.d other lines were made by most of 
the students and shipped to their homes from 
various points. In the case of one student the 
collection reached several thousand specimens, 

A small library, consisting of taxonomic works 
on botany and zoology and a few general works 
on geology and birds, was carried by each car. 

The health of the group was far superior to 
that enjoyed by the same people when in resi- 
dence. No serious illness of any kind was 
encountered, and colds were much less common 
than is customary under ordinary living con- 
ditions. 

The expense to each student, including equip- 
ment, food, clothing, travel, entertainment, tui- 
tion and books was on the average about six 
hundred dollars. However, it should be re- 
marked that the tuition charged was about one 
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hundred dollars less than would ordinarily be 
charged, the instructor on this occasion depend- 
ing upon other sources for a part of his income, 

In closing this very brief account, the writer 
feels constrained to make a few suggestions 
relative to the possibilities and the desirability 
of this type of educational enterprise. Provid- 
ing a suitable group can be selected, I have no 
hesitancy in stating that very much more useful 
information can be gathered during a year of 
supervised travel than is furnished by a year in 
residence in college. Various students of our 
group gave as their estimate that they had 
learned “several times as much” and “many 
times as much” as they had ever learned in a 
year in college. 

It is, of course, very important that the group 
be selected with a full appreciation of the nature 
of the undertaking. A group who were not 
congenial or who could not cheerfully meet diffi- 
culties and hardships would certainly make sue- 
cess in such a program impossible. Following 
are some qualifications which proved of out- 
standing worth in making our year on wheels 
successful : Good health, good character, interest 
in the subjects studied, optimism, willingness to 
endure hardships, a spirit of cooperation, a 
spirit of toleration, courtesy, willingness to 
work, a sense of humor. 

Having selected a suitable group, the means 
of travel and the mode of living must be deter- 
mined upon. While there are various methods 
to be considered, it is the writer’s opinion that 
camping promises the largest returns to the 
members of the party. It is also less expen- 
sive. As I look back upon the year’s experi- 
ences, I am made to feel that some of the great- 
est contributions to the lives of the students 
came through camping. 

The coeducational aspect of our group has 
been the subject of much inquiry on the part 
of educators. I wish to say that while this did 
not constitute a serious problem with us, I can 
see how the selection of a different group might 


do so. It is a matter which must depend largely 


upon the leader and his selection of students. 
On the whole, I should say it were safer to 
restrict the membership to one sex or the other. 

Courses in natural history are by their very 
nature well adapted for such a trek. The idea 
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of combining field studies with museum obser- 
vations and library researches is well-nigh ideal. 
However, I see no reason why history and sociol- 
ogy could not be handled with equal facility. 
Historie spots furnish the most impressive sur- 
roundings in which to present effectively various 
related historical events. And surely the numer- 
ous visits to various sociological units and types 
forms a better subject for study than do books 
written upon these subjects. 

On my own suggestion our college decided 
(before the course was begun) to allow only 
eighteen hours of credit for the thirty-six weeks 
of work. I am fully convinced, however, that 
a full year’s credit is earned and is more fully 
justified than is the case when the same students 
are in residence. 

The leader of such a group must be a person 
thoroughly schooled in the art of laboring under 
handicaps. He should be entirely at home in 
eamp life and above all should be one who is 
not enslaved to the text-book or lecture method 
of teaching. Adaptability must be one of his 
strong fortes. His training must of necessity 
be broader than is generally required of a 
teacher in college in order to provide a suffi- 
ciently wide range of study for the students. 
Yet he must be well enough informed to feel 
at home with the research method in each field 
undertaken. For his efforts he will feel repaid 
by the equivalent of two or three years spent 
in a university. 

H. H. NintnGer 

McPHERSON COLLEGE 





DISCUSSION 


DOES EDUCATION INCREASE ORIG- 
INAL DIFFERENCES? 

“Usguogur, Domine?” How long, O Lord, 
are educational psychologists, psychologists and 
educators to continue naively to accept the now 
famous dictum that “practice increases indi- 
vidual differences”? It came into existence as 
an experimental conclusion sired by the two 
outstanding names in educational psychology 
about two decades ago. The startling nature of 
the results of the experiments, that the learning 
eurves of different individuals did not show any 
tendency to approach each other after a period 
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of practice, as seems to have been very largely 
assumed at that time, but that they continued to 
diverge as time went on, may have seemed at 
first glance to have warranted an unqualified 
conclusion. At the present time, in the light 
more of a different manner of interpreting the 
data rather than of conflicting data, a conclu- 
sion, if it is at all possible to draw one, must be 
very guarded and even then seems to favor a 
view opposite to the traditional one. 

It all seems to depend upon what kind of 
measures we use for evaluating the data accu- 
mulated. Kineaid (in the Psychological Review 
for January, 1925), in working over the data 
of twenty-four experimenters who have con- 
tributed to the study of this question, suggests 
that there are four possibilities for evaluating 
the results: (1) Comparison of absolute differ- 
ences at the beginning and end of practice; (2) 
comparison of relative differences at the begin- 
ning and end of practice; (3) relation of initial 
ability and gross gain; (4) relation between 
initial ability and relative gain. As a result of 
applying these measures to the data that she 
worked over, the author says: 


In the case of absolute measures, the indications 
are that differences increase with practice about 
as often as they decrease; in sixty-two cases an 
increase is shown, in fifty-eight a decrease. If rela- 
tive measures are used, individuals who are initially 
low in achievement generally gain more with refer- 
ence to their initial ability than do individuals who 
are superior at the start; in sixty-one cases a de- 
crease in differences is shown as against eleven cases 
where an increase is indicated. ... The weight of 
the summarized evidence would seem to fall in 
favor of the decrease in differences between indi- 
viduals as being the more common result of the 
addition of equal amounts of practice. 


The question, to say the least, is as yet.surely 
sub judice. And yet the new edition of Starch 
still says, “All experimental results point in the 
direction that practice does not equalize abili- 
ties; in fact, equal practice tends to increase 
differences in achievement and skill rather than 
to decrease them.” A very late text-book! also 
makes the statement: “Practice then increases 
individual differences” (page 212). Text-books 


1 Ellis, ‘‘The Psychology of Individual Differ- 
ences. ’’ 
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in education that now accept this dictum as gos- 
pel truth are probably legion. 

The problem, it seems, is not only far from 
being solved, but it is admittedly a difficult one 
to attack. Statistical hazards, the confusion of 
units of production for units of mental effort, 
types of functions investigated, change in fune- 
tion due to practice,? all complicate the treat- 
ment of the data. But while we are awaiting 
the final disposition of many of these difficul- 
ties, we may approach the whole question from 
another angle. The results of intelligence and 
achievement testing should have something to 
say concerning this problem of individual dif- 
ferences. 


CorRELATION OF I1.Q. AnD A.Q. 

In correlating the 1.Q.’s of 227 fifth-grade 
pupils with their A.Q.’s, the author obtained a 
negative correlation coefficient of —.50. This 
shows that there is a rather considerable ten- 
dency for the high I.Q.’s to have low A.Q.’s and 
for the low I.Q.’s to have high A.Q.’s. This is 
abont the same size correlation coefficient as was 
obtained by Franzen and reported in “Intelli- 
gence Tests and School Reorganization.” He 
concluded that “the more stupid a child is the 
more he tends to get out of education in propor- 
tion to his native ability.” If every pupil de- 
rived benefit from his education in proportion to 
his native capacity, as would have to be the case, 
if the original difference existing between the 
children were to be preserved or increased, then 
the bright children should not have A.Q.’s lower 
than 100 any oftener than the dull children, nor 
should the dull children have A.Q.’s higher than 
100 any oftener than the bright ones. But the 
negative correlation coefficients show that this 
is not the case. The bright children are not de- 
riving benefit from their education in propor- 
tion to their original ability, and the dull chil- 
dren are getting from their schooling more than 
we might expect of them in view of what the 
bright children get. 

There are undoubtedly reasons for this situa- 
tion, many of them defects in school procedure 
that might be remedied: unequal stimulation 
of the dull and bright, repetition of grades by 

2Cf. W. D. Commins, ‘‘ Effect of Education on 


Original Differences,’’ Cath. Educ. Research Bul- 
letin, 1927. 
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duller pupils, retardation of the brighter pupils, 
ete. But the facts seem to be, nevertheless, that 
within the school as it is now functioning, dull 
children are getting more out of their schooling 
in proportion to their original ability than are 
the bright children. Hence the original differ- 
ences must tend to be eliminated. The school is 
acting as a leveling influence, but, of course, it 
is not at all clear that it should or must always 
act in that fashion. 


COMPARATIVE DispERSION OF E.Q.’s ANpD I.Q.’s, 
E.A.’s AND M.A.’s 

We may also investigate the effect that edu- 
cation has upon the accentuation or elimination 
of individual differences by comparing the vari- 
ability of children in measures of intelligence 
and in school abilities. If school children are 
found to differ more among themselves in intel- 
lectual ability than they are found to do in 
school achievement, then we may have the right 
to suppose that education has tended to elimi- 
nate the differences that originally existed 
among them rather than to accentuate them. In 
the present instance we can use the standard 
deviation as a measure of variability or differ- 
ences existing in a group of children. 

In the author’s study of over two hundred 
fifth-grade pupils, the sigma of mental ages 
was found to be 16.44 and the sigma of educa- 
tional ages 9.84; the standard deviations of the 
1.Q.’s and of the A.Q.’s were found to be, re- 
spectively, 16.8 and 13.4. These facts seem to 
show that fifth-grade pupils are more alike 
when they are measured by the Stanford 
achievement test than when they are measured 
by the National intelligence test. They are 
more alike in educational product than they are 
in fundamental capacity. 

In the Journal of Educational Psychology 
for March, 1925, Willson, by working over a 
large supply of test data from various sources, 
found similar results. “The sigmas of educa- 
tional age in grade groups tend to be lower than 
the corresponding sigmas of mental.” Even 
when taking age groups instead of grade 
groups, he still finds that the same tendency is 
shown, although not to as great a degree. 
School children evidently vary more in capacity 
among themselves than they do in achievement. 
It seems that we must take this as indicative of 
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a decrease in individual differences, due to 
schooling. 

It may not be at all necessary, as was pointed 
out before, or even desirable, that education 
should continne to reduce original differences, 
but it seems to be almost impossibie in view of 
the foregoing to suppose that education is not 
doing that at the present time. The educational 
psychologist of a few years back was prepared 
to say that the school can not help but increase 
individual differences, while we of the present 
day may feel justified in saying that the school 
as now functioning is doing the very opposite, 
and the real question now is whether it can 
really do anything else. Even with this pos- 
sibility in mind, the older experiments are not 
so helpful, because they dealt largely with uni- 
tary, simple, or linear functions, such as addi- 
tion, multiplication, ete., and what the scientific 
educator wants to know is the effect of educa- 
tion upon the whole child and upon his compli- 
eated social relationships. 

W. D. Commins 

St. Louis UNIVERSITY 


A FUTURISTIC PAINTING OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

IN summarizing six weeks’ (summer session) 

discussions on higher education one is reminded 

of the way Philo Vance solved the mystery of 

“The Greene Murder Case.” Mr. Vance said :* 


The difference between a good painting and a 
photograph is this: the one is arranged, composed, 
organized; the other is merely the haphazard im- 
pression of a scene, or a segment of realism, just 
as it exists in nature. 


To solve the mystery, Mr. Vance began with 
the segments of realism and put them into an 
organized composition in much the same way 
that an artist might create a painting from 
photographic details. He said that once the 
design of the painting were known the mystery 
would be solved. 

We have been considering segments of real- 
ism, which, if they could be arranged, organized, 
or composed into a painting, might give us a 
different perspective, a view of the whole. 

An attempt at such an organization follows: 


18. S. Van Dine, ‘‘The Greene Murder Case,’’ 
Scribner’s, p. 447, April, 1928. 
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1. The purpose of those who established Harvard 
College in 1836. (New England’s First Fruits.) 

2. A practically uniform education in colleges 
until 1890. 

3. The spirit of American democracy character- 
ized by ‘‘In God We Trust.’’ 

4. The increase in enrolments, especially in recent 
years. 

5. A comparison between the proportion of popu- 
lation attending college in this country and in 
leading foreign countries. 

6. The limitation of enrolment by privately con- 
trolled institutions. 

7. The increase in relative numbers attending 
state universities as compared with private colleges. 

8. The relatively open door of state universities. 

9. The tremendous endowments acquired within 
recent decades, especially by a small number of 
institutions. 

10. The vast sums of money spent on education. 

ll. A changing society demands a dynamic and 
flexible educational system. 

12. Colleges keep pace with society in imitating 
some of the adult social institutions. (Colleges 
with their fraternities and adults with their Ku 
Klux Kians.) 

13. The influence of ‘‘ Yankee Thrift’’ and the 
scientific method upon higher education. 

14. The establishment of the junior high school 
with the primary emphasis upon adapting the 
school to meet the needs of the pupil. 

15. A junior college movement somewhat parallel 
to the junior high-school movement. 

16. The rapid development of the junior colleges. 

17. College personnel work as an effort to help 
the student. 

18. Increased emphasis upon the needs of the 
individual as shown by the development of health 
work. 

19. Other movements for the same purpose; (18) 

1. Adult education; 2. Specialized vocational 
schools; 3. Continuation schools, 

20. A variation of special freshman courses 
called orientation courses. 

21. The demand of business and industry for 
scholars. 

22. The lack of accurate information regarding 
vocational, semiprofessional and professional] needs. 

23. The tendency toward general education in 
the first years and specialization in the latter years 
of college. 

24. The trend toward greater specialization and 
the appearance of new professions and semi-pro- 
fessions. 
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25. The extension upward of pre-professional 
training. 

26. The wider offering of courses and the ten- 
dency to quickly organize the knowledge in a new 
field. (Radio and aviation.) 

27. The demand for a more practical] culture 
and for creation in addition to the appreciation of 
beauty. 

28. The survival of true religion in the colleges. 

29. The chief limiting factor of small colleges is 
finance. 

30. The need for greater efficiency in higher 
education. 

31. The fact that a considerable number of stu- 
dents transfer from small colleges to large univer- 
sities after one or two years. 

32. The practice of state universities in offering 
cultural, professional and vocational courses. 

33. The increased cost of living, making college 
years continually more of an economic sacrifice. 

34. The limit of the possibility for the upward 
extension of the educative period set by the natural 
desire for a home life and the accompanying 
economic situation. 


THE PAINTING 
From an inspection of the foregoing details 
one may deduce that a painting of higher educa- 
tion for the near future will have the following 
characteristics : 


1. An emphasis upon the cultural values of 
knowledge with continued stress upon the practical 
use of culture. 

2. Higher education open to all who can profit 


by the experience. The individual to be judged by 
the possibility of his making a return to society. 

3. A swing of the pendulum in the direction of 
greater support for the smaller college together 
with a change in the part played by the smaller 
college in the scheme of things. 

4. The superficial character may change because 
of the imitation of adult social institutions but the 
fundamental fiber will remain practically the same. 

5. There will be increased efforts to make the 
individual] the most socially efficient unit possible. 

6. The increases which will take place in enrol- 
ment will demand greater efficiency of teaching and 
administration. 

7. The small college may be forced to accept 
state support. 

8. The small college may become an institution 
primarily for the instruction of general courses in 
the first two years of college. 
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9. There may be worked out a scheme of greater 
cooperation between the small college offering gen- 
eral training and the university offering in addi- 
tion vocational, pre-professional and professional 
training. 

10. Because of the limit placed upon the upward 
extension it will be necessary for higher education 
to provide more and more specialized training 
within this natural limit. 

11. The higher educational institutions will have 
to become more and more flexible and responsive 
to a rapidly changing civilization. 


Puiuie A. COWEN 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 





QUOTATIONS 


THE OFFER TO CAMBRIDGE 

In his valedictory address the retiring vice- 
chancellor of the University of Cambridge had 
an announcement to make which must put all 
Cambridge men on their mettle. The Interna- 
tional Education Board of the Rockefeller 
Foundation has approached the university with 
an offer of £700,000, on the condition that the 
university finds a further sum of £229,000. 
With this money, which is all but a million, 
the university would be enabled to complete at 
a single stroke its scheme for a new library and 
certain important developments which have been 
urged for some time past as necessary in its 
equipment for the pursuit of physical and bio- 
logical studies. The offer, it must be clearly 
understood, is strictly conditional; the univer- 
sity must either take it on the condition attached 
to it or leave it; for in this case, as in others 
where the trust has dispensed its bounty, the 
trust will help only those who will help them- 
selves. There can be no quarreling with these 
terms, for the offer is one of the highest com- 
pliments which can be paid to any seat of 
learning, while its magnitude implies a deep 
sense of the merits of Cambridge as a univer- 
sity. The terms, however, are such as must im- 
pel the university and its friends to look around 
them with the utmost zeal for the raising of so 
large a sum as £229,000. The offer has not yet 
actually come before the university for aeccep- 
tance; but it is so attractive in itself, and would, 
if met, be of such enormous benefit, that it is 
hardly to be supposed that a supreme effort will 
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not be made to ensure the fulfilment of the con- 
dition. Needless to say it is an offer which can 
be. declined only with the greatest reluctance 
and under the pressure of overwhelming ob- 
stacles. 

Perhaps the best reason for hoping that the 
stipulated sum may be raised lies in the earnest- 
ness and sincerity of the university in pursuing 
its policy of self-improvement and in the skill 
with which its finances are habitually hus- 
banded. For the last seven years the university 
has faced with an exemplary tenacity the prob- 
lem which its library presents. It has bought 
the ground for the new building, the plans and 
estimates have long been prepared and the prin- 
ciple has been approved that, though at present 
ways and means can be devised for the comple- 
tion of only half the project, a beginning to 
that extent shall be undertaken. “This momen- 
tous decision,” as the retiring vice-chancellor 
called it, was reached early in the present year. 
It was momentous because there seemed to be 
no clear indication when the other half of the 
scheme, which would cost in all £500,000, was 
likely to be completed. Now comes this noble 
offer of assistance from America, which would 
definitely assign to the library a contribution of 
not less than £250,000, and would also give the 
university a “new and magnificent opportunity,” 
as the retiring vice-chancellor puts it, of ad- 
vancing the studies of physiology and biology. 
No mention was made of a time limit to the 
offer; but it may be assumed that it will not be 
permitted to lie open indefinitely. In other 
words, Cambridge, which can not find the £229,- 
000 without help, must count on the speedy sup- 
port of her graduates and of others who believe 
that in promoting her interests they are also 
promoting those of the country, if not of man- 
kind at large. The Rockefeller Trust, it is not 
inappropriate to recall, was established “to 
promote the welfare of mankind,” and its bene- 
factions are not accorded without due serutiny 
of the deserts of the beneficiaries. A gift of 
equal munificence might conceivably come to a 
seat of learning from some other donor, but 
from no other source would the fact of its con- 
veyance carry with it so high a testimonial 
towards the object of the benefaction. The 
truth is, however, that Cambridge is one of the 
most distinguished schools of science in exis- 
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tence; its fame is world wide, and the services 
which its scientific men have rendered to hu- 
manity place it in a class apart among similar 
institutions in Great Britain. If on other 
grounds Cambridge has proved herself worthy 
of a share of the funds which the Rockefeller 
Trust has at its disposal, she is unquestionably 
worthy on the main ground. For this reason, 
therefore, it is almost unnecessary to express 
the hope that before long means may be found 
to convert this splendid overture, conditional at 
present, into an accepted benefaction.—The 
London Times. 


A CITY PLAYGROUND 


Mr. Tuomas ApaMs in the introduction to the 
report of the Regional Plan Committee on 
Public Recreation makes the statement that New 
York City has probably lost hundreds of thou- 
sands of comparatively wealthy residents be- 
cause of the inadequacy of open spaces. He 
urges that the problem of more open space is 
more than a problem of recreation facilities for 
children. True as that is, it is concern for the 
children that has prompted the setting aside of 
$1,000,000 for play sites. It shows a deter- 
mination on the part of the Mayor to do some- 
thing really effective in their behalf that he 
has not allowed the appropriation of last year, 
$500,000, to be a mere gesture but has caught 
it up into the new budget and added another half 
million to it. 

Sites were canvassed by the Chief Engineer of 
the Board of Estimate last year and recommen- 
dations made, but for one reason or another— 
non-coneurrence on the part of borough authori- 
ties in certain conditions being one of them— 
they were not carried into effect. Doubtless a 
new survey will now be made, and with the 
larger sum at command there should be no fur- 
ther delay. Every year of postponement sees 
additional children deprived of what every child 
should have—a place to play. More thousands 
will be driven into the country who might be 
comfortable here if only there were such piaces 
for their children. One should not have to 
argue that adequate playgrounds for children 
are an essential and not a community luxury. 
The child’s play is the “young form of work,” 
in preparation for the business of life, and must 
be treated seriously—the “basis of all natural 
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education.” Moreover, it is the best antidote 
to crime in that period of life. If places for 
play are not provided in great cities, there is, 
beside all this, the tragie toll of death in the 
streets, for the child will try to play somewhere. 

The Mayor and the Board of Estimate should 
have the support of the entire city in this step. 
Incidentally, the Committee on Parks and Rec- 
reation of the Mayor’s committee should have 
thanks. The million dollars should be converted 
into air and sunlight and play for thousands of 
children as soon as it can be done. New York 
is far down the list of cities in its relative park 
and playground space—one acre for 553 inhabi- 
tants as compared with Philadelphia’s 234. It 
is believed that more open spaces in the city 
would help in some measure to solve the transit 
problem and aid in attacking local crime prob- 
lems; but it can be demonstrated beyond all 
question that it will minister to the safety and 
happiness of children. Certainly the community 
that invites them into its midst owes them at 
least this—The New York Times. 





REPORTS 


THE WASHINGTON CHILD RESEARCH 
CENTER 
Dr. Marion Davis, of the U. S. Bureau of 
Edueation, has issued the following statement 
in regard to the work of the Washington Child 
Research Center. Miss Davis represents the 
bureau on the executive committee. 


Three of the eight organizations cooperating with 
the Washington Child Research Center, one of the 
most recent projects of child development spon- 
sored by the Laura Rockefeller Memorial, are gov- 
ernment bureaus. Although the federal govern- 
ment has no part in financing the project, the 
Bureau of Home Economies, the Bureau of Educa- 
tion and the United States Public Health Service 
are represented on the executive committee and con- 
sulting staff. The other organizations represented 
on the executive committee are the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women, the National Re- 
search Council, the American Home Economics As- 
sociation, George Washington University and the 
University of Maryland. 

A distinct need for an experimental and demon- 
stration laboratory has been felt by the workers of 
these different organizations. Working together 
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there seems to be every opportunity for representa- 
tives from these bureaus and associations interested 
in child development and parental education to 
make a definite contribution to. knowledge already 
obtained in this field of work. 

Focusing their interests in this project of the 
Washington Child Research Center, a nursery school 
enrolling twenty-five normal children, approxima- 
ting a three-year age level, has been organized as 
a laboratory. Observation of and research in the 
development and growth of these young children in 
a most natural environment forms one part of the 
program of work. Four teachers, specially trained, 
supervise the day’s program in the nursery school. 
The director of the center, Dr. Mandel Sherman, 
supervises research work and is responsible for all 
other activities. These include classes and confer- 
ences for the children’s parents, lecture work and 
laboratory demonstrations for graduate university 
students and a consultation clinic in which children 
and parents needing special treatment are received 
and for whom remedial programs are recommended. 

A nursery school is quite different from the well- 
known day nursery, the latter often being merely 
a location to place youngsters in order to relieve 
their parents of responsibility. The twenty-four- 
hour day of the children is considered in the 
nursery school. This involves all the home activi- 
ties, and part of each day’s nursery school pro- 
gram is given over to conferences with the parents 
about the children’s emotional, mental, social and 
physical life at home. 

Equipment and apparatus at the center have been 
planned with the greatest care to develop the chil- 
dren socially as well as physically and mentally. 
Old-fashioned building blocks in small size and in 
small quantities have given place to large blocks of 
such weight that it takes at least two children to 
handle them. In this way muscle tone is developed 
and working together is promoted. Ladders, slides, 
walking boards, a large sandbox, swings and a con- 
erete walk for wheel toys make possible many kinds 
of play which teach independence and cooperation, 
und assure a coordination of muscles that leads to 
bodily freedom. 

During the winter, as well as in the summer, over 
four hours’ play each day is carried on outdoors. 
Daily physical examinations of each child forestall 
any contagion in the group and protect each indi- 
vidual. 

Special problems in clothing and in nutrition for 
children have been worked out since the center 
opened last February. Other studies in the phys- 
ical development of the children and in the evident 
effect of attendance at nursery school upon meth- 
ods of handling children in the home are under way. 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


A STUDY OF THE VOCABULARY OF 
ANCIENT HISTORY TEXTS 

THE word count in this study has been made 
for the purpose of measuring the vocabulary 
difficulty in high-school text-books in ancient 
history. Also it indicates to some degree the 
extent to which the content of the text is suited 
to the needs and capacities of the ninth grade 
student. 

The five texts examined by the writer are 
presented in Table I. These texts were chosen 
on the basis of the extent of their use in sec- 
ondary schools, as shown in information gath- 
ered from the various publishing companies. 
Two of the older type texts and three quite 
recent texts were chosen for the purpose of com- 
paring the older with the newer texts as well 
as the individual texts with each other. In the 
general or world history texts only the part per- 
taining to ancient history was covered. 


TABLE I 








Texts EXAMINED IN THIs StTupy 


World History 

Modern Times and 
the Living Past 

Our World To-day 





Webster 
Elson 


Robinson, Breasted 


and Smith and Yesterday 
Breasted Ancient Times 
Myers General History 





In order to avoid any unjust criticism of the 
texts examined, they are referred to by letter 
The same letter is used throughout the 
However, 


only. 
study to designate a certain text. 
there is no relationship between the order of the 
arrangement of the texts in the following tables 
and the order in which they are arranged in 
Table I. 

Since all ninth grade students are supposed 
to be familiar with the Ayres 1,000-word list,’ 
these words were not tabulated in this study. 
However, all words which were not found in the 
Ayres list were tabulated with their frequency 
for each text. 

1 Leonard P. Ayres, ‘‘A Measuring Scale for 
Ability in Spelling,’’ Russell Sage Foundation, 
1915. 











Octoser 20, 1928] 


In tabulating the words, separate entries were 
not made of plurals in s; plurals where y is 
replaced by ies; superlatives formed by adding 
er, est, or r and st; verb forms in s, d, ed, and 
ing; and past participles formed by adding n 
or en. 

The entire list of words was arranged in 
alphabetical order and tabulated to show the 
frequency for each word in each test, as well as 
the total frequency for that word in all five 
texts. Furthermore, all the words checked were 
classified as to whether or not they appeared 
in the Thorndike 10,000-word list.? 

“The Teachers Word Book,” by Thorndike, is 
an alphabetical list of the ten thousand words 
which were found to occur most frequently in a 
count of some five million running words from 
forty-one different sources. The words were 
arranged in alphabetical order and “a measure 
of the range and frequency of each word’s oc- 
currence is given by the credit number follow- 
ing it.’ 

Since this list contains ten thousand of the 
most commonly used words, the writer believes 
it is the best measure of the strangeness or un- 
usualness of a given word. Those words which 
are not found in Thorndike’s list may safely 
be considered as unfamiliar to the average ninth 
grade student and should be considered as an 
indication of vocabulary difficulty. 


TABLE II 








PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL FREQUENCY OF ALL WorpDs 
IN EacH TEXT 








Percentage 
’ of total num- 
oy 4 ber of dif- 
Ayres : Thorndike ferent words 
Text A eluding : : 
lis Avuen list in each text 
list not found in 
Thorndike 
list 
A 868 9.7 3.5 33.1 
B 86.6 8.6 4.8 37.0 
Cc 85.9 9.8 4.3 39.2 
D 90.1 6.3 3.6 27.6 
E 87.2 10.4 2.4 17.2 





2 Edward Lee Thorndike, ‘‘The Teachers Word 
Book,’’ New York, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1921. 134 pp. 

3 Jbid., page iii. 
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Table II shows what percentage of the total 
word frequencies of all the words appearing in 
each text are found within the Ayres list (see 
column 2), and in the Thorndike list excluding 
the Ayres list (column 3), while column 4 shows 
the percentage of the total word frequencies in 
the text which are found in neither the Ayres 
nor the Thorndike list. 

The total frequencies of all words appearing 
in each text were computed by multiplying the 
number of pages by the average number of 
words found by counting the words on a num- 
ber of sample pages. The total frequencies of 
all words appearing in the Ayres list were found 
by subtracting the total number of word fre- 
quencies tabulated from the total number of 
word frequencies in the text. 

The second column in Table II shows that 
from 85.9 to 90.1 per cent. of the total word 
frequencies of all the words in the individual 
texts are found in the Ayres one-thousand-word 
list. It should be borne in mind that these per- 
centages represent frequency of appearance. It 
it evident that the words in the Ayres list ap- 
pear a large number of times and hence make 
up a large part of the running vocabulary. 

The fourth column of the above table shows 
that from 2.4 to 4.8 per cent. of the total word 
frequencies in the various texts consist of words 
that are not found in Thorndike’s “Word Book.” 
This means that in reading one hundred words 
in running word order, the student will find, on 
an average, from 2.4 to 4.8 words that are un- 
familiar to him. On each full page of printed 
matter, he will find from eight to sixteen such 
words. 

However, the last column presents a more 
accurate picture. It shows that from 17.2 to 
39.2 per cent. of all the different words appear- 
ing in the various texts are not found in Thorn- 
dike’s word list. (The number of different 


4In computing the number of different words 
appearing in each text, it was assumed that all the 
words in the Ayres 1,000-word list appeared in the 
text. Consequently, 1,000 was added to the num- 
ber of different words tabulated in each text. As 
a verification of the accuracy of this assumption, 
the upper 25 per cent. of the Ayres list were 
checked to see if they appeared in each text. All 
words of the upper 25 per cent. save one were 
found, and it appeared under a different form. 
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words should not be confused with the total 
word frequencies. ) 

A variation of approximately 100 per cent. 
in the vocabulary difficulty of the various texts 
is evident from the above data. Text E should 
be more easily read by the ninth grade student 
than texts B or C. 

Table Ill gives a further analysis of the 
uncommon words. 

TABLE III 


WoORDS NOT IN THORNDIKE, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING 
TO FREQUENCY OF APPEARANCE 





Total number Pereentage of words with 


Text 


different frequency of : 
2 3-5 Aboved 


16.4 
17.7 
12.9 
18.9 
13.6 





In defense of the large number of uncom- 
mon words, it may be urged that these give op- 
portunity for vocabulary enrichment. This 
argument might have more weight were it not 
for the fact, as is shown in column 3 of the 
above table, that from 46.5 to 62.4 per cent. of 
the uncommon words do not appear in any one 
of the texts more than once, while from 14.8 to 
17.4 per cent. of the uncommon words appear 
but twice. It may be legitimately questioned 
whether the student’s vocabulary will be ma- 
terially enriched by him being exposed to a 
strange word once or even twice during a course 
in ancient history. In the absence of further 
investigation, we may question whether the 
value gained is commensurate with the effort on 
the part of the student. 

Incidentally this study throws some light on 
the extent to which the content is suited to the 
needs of the ninth grade student. The vocabu- 
lary difficulty becomes all the more significant 
when we realize that many of the uncommon 
words refer to material in history with which 
the average student will have no further contact. 
This fact may be illustrated by a sampling of 
the words tabulated in this word count. On 
one single page of tabulated words appear the 
following : 
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Aegina, Aegospotami, Aemilianus, Aeneid, 
Aetius, Agamemnon, agglutinating, Agora, agra- 
rian, Agrigentum, Agrippina. 


For fear the writer might be accused of tak- 
ing too much care in choosing the sample, let 
him turn to the following page in the word list, 
where are found: 


Ahriman, Ahura, Ahuramazda, Akamantis, 
Akhenaten, Akkad, Aliari, alluvial, Alma-Tadema. 


Samples of this kind may be duplicated many 
times in the ancient history vocabulary lists. 
If the spirit of the material represented by these 
words is not entirely dead, it is at least so thor- 
oughly concealed beneath the débris of un- 
familiar terminology and strange characters 
that the beginning ninth grade student will be 
able to discover but little of the supposed value. 

In a word count of texts in the field of natural 
science, S. R. Powers® found that the average 
number of uncommon words appearing in gen- 
eral science texts was 1,324; the average in 
chemistry texts, 1,660, and in biology, 2,040. 
In comparison with Powers’ findings it is inter- 
esting to note that in the one ancient history 
text which is being used in many schools 
throughout the ninth grade are found 1,734 un- 
common words. 

In conclusion, one can say that the vocabulary 
in ancient history offers considerable difficulty 
to the ninth grade student. There is a varia- 
tion of 100 per cent. in the number of uncom- 
mon words that appear per page in the various 
texts. More than half of the uncommon words 
do not appear in any one text more than once. 
Hence the student can not be expected to become 
familiar with them. The content of some of 
the texts, as suggested by these unusual words, 
has little connection with the life or interests 
of the average ninth grade student. The field 
of ancient history presents as many unusual 
words as are found in the field of the sciences 
intended for the ninth grade student. It is evi- 
dent that further investigation should be carried 
on to determine what material is essential in 
the field of ancient history. 

C. G. SHAMBAUGH 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY 

5S. R. Powers, ‘‘The Vocabularies of High 


School Science Text-Books,’’ in Teachers College 
Record 25: 368-382. 
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words should not be confused with the total 
word frequencies. ) 

A variation of approximately 100 per cent. 
in the vocabulary difficulty of the various texts 
is evident from the above data. Text E should 
be more easily read by the ninth grade student 
than texts B or C. 

Table III gives a further analysis of the 
uncommon words. 

TABLE III 
WORDS NOT IN THORNDIKE, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING 
TO FREQUENCY OF APPEARANCE 





Total number Percentage of words with 


Text different frequency of: 
words 1 2 3-5 Aboved 
A 1734 465 163 164 20.8 
B 1441 52.6 16.3 17.7 13.4 
Cc 898 62.4 14.8 12.9 9.9 
D 827 51.4 17.0 18.9 12.7 
E 396 59.3 17.4 13.6 9.7 


Total 5296 

In defense of the large number of uncom- 
mon words, it may be urged that these give op- 
portunity for This 
argument might have more weight were it not 


vocabulary enrichment. 
for the fact, as is shown in column 3 of the 
above table, that from 46.5 to 62.4 per cent. of 
the uncommon words do not appear in any one 
of the texts more than once, while from 14.8 to 
17.4 per cent. of the uncommon words appear 
but twice. It may be legitimately questioned 
whether the student’s vocabulary will be ma- 
terially enriched by him being exposed to a 
strange word once or even twice during a course 
In the absence of further 
investigation, whether the 
value gained is commensurate with the effort on 
the part of the student. 

Incidentally this study throws some light on 
the extent to which the content is suited to the 
needs of the ninth grade student. The vocabu- 
lary difficulty becomes all the more significant 
when we realize that many of the uncommon 
words refer to material in history with which 
the average student will have no further contact. 
This fact may be illustrated by a sampling of 
the words tabulated in this word count. On 
one single page of tabulated words appear the 
following: 


in ancient history. 
we may question 


a oo 
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Aegina, Aegospotami, Aemilianus, Aenejy 
Aetius, Agamemnon, agglutinating, Agora, agra. 
rian, Agrigentum, Agrippina. 


For fear the writer might be accused of tak. 
ing too much care in choosing the sample, | 
him turn to the following page in the word list 
where are found: 


Ahriman, Ahura, Ahuramazda, Akamantis 
Akhenaten, Akkad, Aliari, alluvial, Alma-Tadema. 


Samples of this kind may be duplicated many 
times in the ancient history vocabulary lists 
If the spirit of the material represented by thes 
words is not entirely dead, it is at least so thor. 
oughly concealed beneath the débris of uw 
familiar terminology and strange character: 
that the beginning ninth grade student wil! ) 
able to discover but little of the supposed value 

In a word count of texts in the field of natura! 
science, S. R. Powers® found that the averag: 
number of uncommon words appearing in gen- 
eral science texts was 1,324; the average 
chemistry texts, 1,660, and in biology, 2,)4 
In comparison with Powers’ findings it is inter 
esting to note that in the one ancient histo: 
text which is being used in many schools 
throughout the ninth grade are found 1,734 uw 
common words. 

In conclusion, one can say that the vocabular 
in ancient history offers considerable difficulty 
to the ninth grade student. There is a varia- 
tion of 100 per cent. in the number of uncor 
mon words that appear per page in the various 
texts. More than half of the uncommon words 
do not appear in any one text more than one 
Hence the student can not be expected to becom 
familiar with them. The content of some ©! 
the texts, as suggested by these unusual words, 
has little connection with the life or interests 
of the average ninth grade student. The fie: 
of ancient history presents as many unusu® 
words as are found in the field of the sciene®s 
intended for the ninth grade student. It is ev | 
dent that further investigation should be earne¢ 
on to determine what material is essential 1 
the field of ancient history. 


C. G. 


SHAMBAUGH 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


5S. R. Powers, ‘The Vocabularies of Hig 
ee 


School Science Text-Books,’’ in Teachers Co 
Record 25: 368-382. 
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Mathematics 
SENIOR MATHEMATICS I SENIOR MATHEMATICS II 


By Ernst R. Bresuicu By Ernst R. Bresiicn 


Ilere the simpler principles of Throughout the book arithmetic 
reometry and algebra lead up to is reviewed wherever opportunity 
more complex aspects of the is offered and algebraic ground 

rious branches of mathematics. gained is held and extended. 
$1.50 $1.50 


TRIGONOMETRY 
By Ernst R. Bresuicnu 


Attractive, concrete, and simple 
without loss of any of the edu- 
eational values—an arrangement 
which is both psychological and 
logical $1.85 


Fiistory 


A NEW APPROACH TO AMERICAN HISTORY 


By D.C. BATLEY 

His book brings to history an absolutely new procedure designed to 

bring about genuine understanding rather than a mere acquisition of 
Cloth, $1.50 
Paper, $1.00 


; 
~ 


German 


BUILDING THE GERMAN VOCABULARY 

By Perer HaGpoupr 

\ systematic series of exercises from which the student may ultimately 
ire a vocabulary of several thousand German words. The book 
articularly recommended for use during a second or third term of 


rman study 50 cents 


Enolish Literature 
STANDARDIZATION OF AMERICAN POETRY FOR SCHOOL 
PURPOSES 

By L. V. Cavins 
(Complete descriptions of the tests to determine relative difficulty of 
mprehension as they were used by Dr. Cavins and as they may be 
sed by any teacher $7.50 
Postaaqe ten cents extra 
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5942 Ellis Avenue Chicago, Il. 
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KDUCATION 


Three contributions furnishing respectively theory, ex- 
ample, and the actual tools for practice in the most re- 
cently developed and acceptable principles of Education. 


The Passing of the Recitation 
By V. T. Thayer 


The author shows how the recitation method was doomed by recent 
liscoveries in biology, psychology, and sociology. The new methods, 
more consistent with these discoveries, but nevertheless reactions 
rom former mistakes, are not without their faults and failings 
The author’s contribution is the weaving together of their positive 
lements into a constructive and consistent plan which helps 


Vy eaqueation 


Training Children to Study 


By Bessie W. Stillman 
As ord of thought-growth in one department of the Ethical 
Culture School, this description and illustration of classroom work 
th nd ilistic document for which the demand is growing 


Next to direct observation. it affords the best opportunity to study 
he methods in sueeessful modern school 


Diiferentiated Assignments in 
Classroom Management 
ty E. M. Paulu 


This contribution to the field of Education is in the form of manuals, 
pads, and record tables necessary to the conducting of a compr 


hensive course in classroom management. The responsibility for 
fact-finding and constructive thought is placed on the student. The 
rse makes full allowance for individual differences. 
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